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| AT tae MOMENT or VICTORY. 


By C. L. PIRKIS. 
Author of **A Dateless Bargain,” ete. 


—_¥_~—— 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


MApcE for a moment stood like one 
atupefied, listening to the sound of the 
wheels, which carried the Count away, 
dying in the distance. Then she drew a 
long breath. Yes, he was gone, not a 
doubt, and there could be no fear that he 
would ever return to trouble her with his 
insolent questions and black temptations ; 
but what, she asked herself, would be his 
next step, what piece of wickedness would 
he endeavour to set in motion now? 

She began to reproach herself, not 
for what she had done, but for what 
she had left undone. She had trampled 
under foot his hideous temptations, she 


,had given a negative to his request—a 


negative, indeed, so calm and decisive, that 
any one who heard it might have fancied 
that she was acting upon a settled plan of 
action, instead of being at her wits’ ends to 
know what to do for the best. But was 
the doing of these two things an adequate 
way of meeting so serious a crisis? Look- 
ing back upon her half-hour’s interview 
with the Count, it seemed to her that her 
pleadings for Etelka had wanted fire and 
earnestness, and that she had been terribly 
wanting in common sense to have let him 
thus depart without getting from him—as 
she possibly might have done by adroitly- 
put questions—some definite clue to his 


| movements and destination. 


He had threatened to stimulate the 
energies of the police by the revelation of 


| Etelka’s crime; he had said as a parting 
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word that “he would discuss his chances 
of happiness with the Signor Lance,” and 
this, of course, was tantamount to a threat } 
of waylaying Lance with hostile intentions. 
But which of these two threats did he intend 
to put into execution first? If the former, { 
then he would no doubt go straight from 
Upton to London or Liverpcol, or it 
might be to Edinburgh—to one of the chief 
centres of police enquiry, in fact. If the 
latter, then he would assuredly remain 
within a short distance of the Castle, on 
the look-out for Lance. 

She rang the bell, thinking that possibly 
the servant who had shown the Count out 
of the house might be able to throw some | 
light upon his movements, or, at least, upon #! 
his present destination. 

“Did Count Palliardini make any en- 
quiries as to trains when he left the 
house?” was her question when the ser- 
vant made his appearance, 

“‘ None whatever, ma'am,” was the reply. 
“He told the man to drive him back to | 
Lower Upton. He asked me, as he went | 
out, if visitors to the Castle from London 4 
or Liverpool must all pass through Lower 
Upton? Of course I told him ‘yes.’ ” 

“Tf visitors to the Castle from London | 
or Liverpool must all pass through Lower } 
Upton,” Madge repeated to herself 

The question seemed to point to the 
fact that the Count intended to await 
Lance’s arrival at Lower Upton, either to 
pick a quarrel with him or to dog his foot- 
steps hence, taking it for granted that by so 
—— he would come upon Etelka’s hiding- 

ace 

Madge felt that her course lay plain { 
before her now. 

She was willing enough to admit that | 
sooner or later Lance and the Count, as 
rival candidates for Etelka’s favour, must 
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meet face to face, and that no endeavours 
of hers could prevent such a meeting. 
She could only hope that when it took 
place, Lance’s cool courage and common 
sense might carry the day over the Count’s 
bravado and insolence. It was, however, 
manifestly to Lance’s interest that this 
meeting should be retarded as long as 
possible, or at least until after he had seen 
and pleaded his cause with Etelka. 

The one who was first in the field 
there would be the one likely to win the 
day—the Count by threats of a criminal 
prosecution, Lance by the pleadings of 
his passionate love. Madge knew little 
enough of the penalty which English law 
attached to attempts at murder; of the 
Corsican law on the matter she knew 
nothing at all. It seemed to her, however, 
that when the circumstances under which 
Etelka’s crime had been attempted were 
taken into consideration, together with the 
Count’s object in instituting a prosecution, 
only a light sentence would be passed on 
the girl, more especially if weighty in- 
fluence were brought to bear on her behalf 
as Lance’s aflianced wife. 

All these thoughts in quick succession 
passed through Madge’s brain. Self was dead 
in her heart now; all selfish aspirations, 
hopes, and longings had had their death- 
blow dealt to them over again, as it were, 
in that brief moment when, with hand 
covering her eyes, she had stood listening 
to the Count’s evil whisperings. All her 
energies were concentrated now on the 
endeavour to win for Lance the desire of 
his heart, just as one on a death-bed does 
his utmost to ensure the happiness of his 
dear ones in a future in which he himself 
can never play a part. 

Her plan was quickly arranged. She 
wrote a brief line to Lance, telling him of 
Etelka’s hiding-place, and bidding him go 
there direct instead of returning first to 
the Castle. There were strong reasons, she 
added, why he should do this. It would 
be easy enough, she knew, for him to get 
to Cregan’s Head from Carstairs by posting 
direct to Elstree, a bleak little village dis- 
tant about two miles from the headland 
below which, on a ridge of low rocks, 
stood the disused lighthouse. 

She said nothing of Count Palliardini’s 
unexpected visit, nor of any one of the 
bewildering events which had occurred in 
such rapid succession during Lance’s short 
absence from Upton. The great thing, she 
felt now, was to defeat the Count’s evident 
intention of either delaying him on his 





way to Etelka, or of acting the spy and 
following on his steps. 

Her letter written, she cast about in her 
own mind for a trusty messenger. Passing 
over Sir Peter’s protégés, one and all, she 
fixed upon Lance’s groom as being not 
only a discreet person but also a good rider 
—a consideration this. 

She sent for the man and herself com- 
mitted the letter to his charge, bidding 
him to take the swiftest horse out of the 
stables for the nine miles of rocky road 
which lay between the Castle and Lower 
Upton. At Lower Upton he was to 
put up his horse, and take the train 
to Carstairs; he could just save it 
by hard riding. At Carstairs he was 
simply to remain at the station, await 
Lance, and immediately on his arrival 
there, place the letter in his hands. 
Whether Lance came on from Liverpool 
or direct from London, he must change 
trains at Carstairs for Upton, and the man 
had orders to watch all trains arriving from 
both places, 

Madge took the man so far into her 
confidence as to caution him not in any way 
to attract the attention of Count Palliar- 
dini, who might be waiting about at Lower 
Upton Station ; and still further to prevent 


such a misadventure, she desired him to | 


change his livery for his plain clothes, 

After she bad despatched her 
senger, she wandered about from room to 
room, restless, nervous, and ill at ease, 
occupation of any sort being an impossi- 
bility to her. 

There was not a soul in the house to 
whom she could apply for a word of sym- 
pathy or counsel. Sir Peter was not likely 


to get back from his errand of mercy much |} 


before nightfall, and Lady Judith, as usual, 


was down at her farm. The gale of over- 
night had unroofed a cattle-shed, and had |; 


sent down a chimney-pot into one of the 


poultry- yards, so she had deemed her 


presence at the scene of disaster a neces- 
sity, in order to the safe housing of her 
short-horns and Houdans. 

Madge racked her brains to think 
whether she could better have expedited 
Lance’s meeting with Etelka. At the time 
that she had despatched the groom on his 
errand it had seemed to her that he could 
not fail to intercept Lance on his return 
journey ; but now, as she thought over 
things, all sorts of mischances began to 
suggest themselves. 

The fact that Lance had not acknowledged 
her telegram of the previous day pointed 


mes- |! 
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to one of two things: either that he had 
not yet returned to Liverpool, and conse- 
quently had not received it; or else, that 
he had decided upon acknowledging it in 
person by an immediate return. 

If the first supposition were correct, he 
as yet knew nothing of the good tidings 
concerning Etelka; but most likely, with 
a heavy heart, was pursuing in London 
some supposed clue which might lead him 
far afield, and Liverpool might not see him 
for days. 

If the second supposition were correct, 
he might have started on his return journey 
before she had despatched her messenger ; 
in which case it was possible that he and 
Count Palliardini had already met at Lower 
Upton. 

She scarcely dared to think of the latter 
possibility; it seemed a _ catastrophe 
whose evil consequences she was power- 
less to avert. But the first difficulty, 
looked fairly in the face, did not seem in- 
surmountable. It might be that Lance, 
in the course of his investigations in Lon- 
don respecting Etelka’s supposed death, 
or Mr. Stubbs’s false statements, had con- 
sulted Sir Peter’s solicitors on certain 
points on which, perhaps, he dared not 
trust his own unaided judgement. If that 
were the case, they would no doubt be 
kept informed of his movements, and would 
have his latest address. Why not telegraph 
to them for this, and then forthwith send a 
second telegram to Lance, repeating tho 
message she had already sent by his groom 
to Carstairs ? 

She caught at this idea so soon as it 
presented itself, wondering over her own 
dulness in not having thought of it before. 

To ensure secrecy in the despatch of her 
telegrams, she resolved that she herself 
would send them from Lower Upton 
Station. It might be that Count Palliardini, 
if he waited there, had decided upon 
watching the wires as well as the rails as a 
possible source of information. 

Also of necessity time would be econo- 
mised by her being on the spot to receive 
the reply from the London solicitors, and 
Lance would get his message, at the lowest 
computation, about two hours the sooner 
for it. 

Madge, at her best, was not a good horse- 
woman, and her recent failure in health 
had still further unfitted her for a sharp 
ride along a rough road. According to all 
showing, she ought to have been ready to 
collapse from fatigue before she had 
accomplished five out of the nine miles 





which lay between the Castle and Lower 
Upton. The exact contrary, however, was 
the case. 

“When the soul is strong the body is 
strong.” With every step her horse took 
along that steep road a fresh rush of 
strength seemed to come to her. Even 
the keen breeze, from which of late she 
had shrunk, seemed to bring life and energy 
to her. By-and-by, no doubt, the in- 
evitable reaction would set in, but for the 
moment she was in the mood in which 
great things can be dared and done. 

“Oh, you!” she said to herself as she 
rode along, “‘who once before made it 
your business to part these two, make it 
your business to bring them together again, 
and thank Heaven that the chance of 
atonement is given to you!” 

The afternoon was beginning to wear 
—_ ; she timed herself for her nine miles’ 
ride. 

“ Five o'clock,” she said, “it must be 
when I ride past the knoll at the corner of 
the station road.” And five o’clock it was. 

At this knoll she dismounted, gave her 
horse to her groom, and bade him wait fer 
her there. She concluded that she would 
attract less attention by slipping into the 
station by aside door, than she would if 
she rode up to the front. 

The wind, which had lulled throughout 
the day, was beginning to rise now, 
whistling among the stripped trees and 
whirling the dry leaves before her in a 
cloud. The knoll, at which she had 
pulled up, was crowned with some strag- 
gling young hazel trees; the sun had just 
sunk behind these, leaving a great golden 
glare, which shone through the delicate 
tracery of slender rods and _ leafless 
branchlets, like some pale fire from behind 
a wrought-iron screen. 

Madge had brought with her a long 
cloak and thick veil. Before she attempted 
to enter the station she shortened her 
habit, and donned both cloak and veil. 

The telegraph office was on the other 
side of the lines. The ringing of the beil 
and a slight bustle on the ordinarily quiet 
platform announced the arrival of a train 
from Carstairs, and she knew the other 
side could not be reached at present. 
She judged it best to slip into the ladies’ 
waiting-room till the confusion subsided. 
This waiting-room, small in dimensions, 
owned a good-sized window, which looked 
directly on to the platform; through 
this she could see all that was going on 
without running any risk of recognition. 
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Naturally, as she took her stand at this 
window, her first thought was: ‘ Where is 
the Count?” A single glance answered 
her question. There in the very middle 
of the platform he stood, in a line with, 
but with his back towards her window. 
Among the sturdy country-folk, with their 
baskets and bundles, his tal], well-moulded 
figure showed somewhat as a giraffe might 
show among a herd of bullocks. He 
addressed a question to a porter who stood 
near him ; the man appeared to answer it 
in the affirmative, so Madge conjectured 
that the question might have been whether 
the incoming train brovght passengers 
from Liverpool. 

There followed the usual bustle of arrival 
and departure. Madge thanked Heaven as 
the train glided out of the station that it 
had not landed Lance at the very feet, as it 
were, of his unknown foe. 


luggage to be disposed of ; some had to be 
Jabelled for transit to outlying hamlets by 
later trains. Evidently for this purpose a 
small box was placed temporarily imme- 
diately beneath the window at which 
Madge stood. 

And now a circumstance occurred which 
sent telegrams out of her head, which, in 
fact, reversed all her plans, and sent her 
in hot haste upon another quest. 

The Count came close outside her 
window, and addressed another question 
to the man whom he had before interro- 
gated. 

Madge could not catch the question, but 
she distinctly heard the man’s reply, 
“No, sir, he has not come by this train,” 
and she naturally concluded that the Count 
had commissioned the porter to watch for, 
and report to him Lance’s arrival. 

She drew further back into the room, for 
the Count’s large black eyes seemed, to 
her fancy, to be piercing and searching in all 
directions. Once she could have vowed 
that they rested on her window, and she 
trembled lest her thick veil might be an 
insufficient disguise. It was not upon her, 
however, that his eyes were fixed, but upon 
the box which had been deposited beneath 
the window, and upon which an address 
card had been nailed in rough-and-ready 
fashion. The name on that card had 
evidently attracted his attention. 

Madge, closely watching his face, saw a 
sudden change of expression sweep over it. 
Then he took from his pocket a note-book 
and pencil, and carefully copied the entire 
card. 





There seemed to be a good deal of | 





A terrible suspicion flashed across her 
mind. As the Count moved away to the 
further end of the platform, she crept 
out of her hiding-place. A single glance 
at the box confirmed her worst fears; it 
was addressed to 


Miss EreLKA MclIvor, 
Cregan’s Head, 
Near Elstree, 
Cumberland. 


The writing was big and bold; the label 
on the box showed that it had come 
from Liverpool. Madge conjectured that 
possibly it was some friendly package from 
“Jessie,” the minister’s sister, to whose 
duties at the Observatory Miss MclIvor 
had succeeded, and who, knowing the 
scanty supplies Cregan’s Head could 
command, had done her best to remedy 


| local deficiencies by kindly gifts from the 


big city. 

For a moment Madge stood as one trans- 
fixed. All her elaborate plans and pre- 
cautions had been defeated by blind 
chance, 

The Count’s voice immediately behind 
her recalled her to herself. He was asking 
in his slow, mellow tones, which was the 
most direct way to get to Cregan’s Head. 

The man so questioned replied that in 
about an hour’s time a train would start 
for Elstree, a little hamlet about two miles 
and a half distant from Cregan’s Head. 
There might be the chance of a horse or 
a conveyance from Elstree, but people 
generally walked the two miles, The rail- 
way journey from Lower Upton to Elstree 
occupied about an hour and ten minutes. 

The Count had evidently changed his 
plans, and instead of lying in wait at the 
station for Lance, he intended to set off 
for Etelka’s hiding-place with as little delay 
as possible. 

Madge, in one flash of thought, seemed 
to see alike Etelka’s extremity and her 
own opportunity. 

Etelka suddenly confronted by the Count 
would most likely say, “It is fate,” and 
yield to his combined threats and entrea- 
ties ; more especially as she was unaware 
of the fact that Lance’s love for her had 
not wavered, and that Lance’s people were 
ready to welcome her among them, 

The only way by which this danger 
could be averted, it seemed to Madge, 
would be for her to reach Cregan’s Head 
before the Count ; plead Lance’s cause with 
Etelka ; and make light of the Count and 
his threats—hold the ground, in fact, for 
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|| Lance, till he could take it and hold it for 
|| himself, 

In pursuance of this plan there was 
‘| evidently not a moment to be lost. 

|| She made a swift reckoning of the time 
|| that would elapse before the Count could 
| arcive at Cregan’s Head. There would be 
an hour before the train would start for 
'| Elstree, then an hour and ten minutes in 
|| the train, then two miles to walk in the 
|| darkness in a country he knew nothing at 
| all about. She felt that close upon three 
'| hours was scarcely too much time to allow 
| for all this, and that a pair of good post 
| horses might cover the distance in about 
two. 

She threw a furtive glance in the 
| direction of the Count. Gas lamps were 
being lighted on the platform now; beneath 
} one of these he stood rolling up a 
| cigarette in leisurely fashion. His easy 
| attitude, and tie half-scornful, _half- 
| triumphant smile which lit up his hand- 
some features, seemed to say: ‘“ The road 
| before me is plain and easy now.” 
| With swift feet she made her way out 
'| of the station straight to the one inn that 
|| Lower Upton could boast. 
| She lifted her veil and made herself 

known to the landlord. 

“Yes, I am Mrs, Cohen,” she said, in 
answer to the man’s look of surprise. “I 
want to get to Cregan’s Head—posting it— 
within two hours from now. Can it be 
done ?” 

The man’s face began to lengthen to a 

demur. 
| Madge would not let him utter it. ‘It 
| must be done—it is of first importance,” 
she said, peremptorily. “ You know I do 
| not spare my money when I[ am in earnest 
about anything.” 

Yes, he knew that well enough, as did 
| the whole country round for miles. 

“Very well,” Madge went on, watching 
| the demur die rapidly out of the man’s 
| face. “I will give you twenty pounds for 
| every mile of the road your man takes me 
'| over if he will get me to Cregan’s Head 
| within—mind, I say within—two hours 
from now ; and in addition I will give him 
| twenty pounds for himself. And you 
| must not let a soul in the place know that 
| Lam here, or that any one has started for 
|| Cregan’s Head. I will wait for your 
'| horses outside the village, at the knoll 
| beyond the station.” 

| . There were of necessity no objections 
| that were worth weighing against such 
golden inducements. Madge went back 





to the little knoll outside the station to 
dismiss her groom, and to send back 
a message of excuse to Lady Judith. 
Within ten minutes from the time that 
she had given the order at the inn she was 
being whirled along the country road, that 
led to Elstree, at an altogether unconscion- 
able speed. 

There was no golden glare to be seen in 
the sky now, it was one expanse of leaden 
grey, splashed here and there—as if by an 
angry hand—with sullen red. The wind 
was steadily increasing in strength. 

And it so chanced that at the very 
moment that Madge was setting off behind 
her two sturdy, yet swift-footed hacks, 
Lance, arrived at Carstairs, was reading 
the letter put into his hands by his groom. 
It took him about a minute and a half to 
debate with himself which was the best 
line of route to be followed, and then he, 
too, was on the road to the same destina- 
tion, mounted on the best horse that he 
could hire in the place. 

So here was Etelka’s destiny hastening 
to her that night by three several roads. 





THE RASCOL 


PERHAPS we should call the Rascolnik 
the Ruisian ‘Old Catholics,” seeing that 
in 1659, when the Russian branch of the 
Greek Church, guided by the patriarch 
Nicon, got up a printed and corrected 
edition of its mass-book, and made 
several slight reforms — changing the 
shape of the cross from what we call 
“Latin” to that with four equal arms, 
which we wrongly call ‘“Greek;” or- 
daining that three fingers should be up- 
lifted in benediction instead of two, and 
such-like—some stubborn souls stood on 
the old paths as resolutely as that famous 
Worcestershire priest who, just before the 
Reformation, declined to be set right in a 
manifest blunder, protesting that he “ pre- 
ferred his old ‘mumpsimus’ to their new- 
fangled ‘ sumpsimus.’” 

The Russian peasant is not given to 
dogmatise, but he is wonderfully can- 
tankerous about trifles; and in the middle 
of the seventeenth century he was vastly 
less enlightened than his brethren of the 
West. 

To find a parallel to the folly of the 
Rascolnik, who objected to Nicon’s correc- 
tion of the time-honoured clipping of holy 
names—that is, Jsu for Jesus; to his order- 
ing processions to move eastward instead of 
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following the sun’s course ; to his directing 
a triple hallelujah in certain hymns instead 
of only two hallelujahs and a ‘God be 
praised,” one must come down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when 
in enlightened England men were ready 
to tear one another in pieces about whether 
the parson should preach in surplice or 
gown, and bow or stand with head erect at 
the name of Jesus. Men went to prison 
and helped to send others to prison about 
the surplice, and the bowing, to the scandal 
of religion and the filling of the lawyers’ 
pockets. But the Rascolnik went further. 
Thousands bere the cruellest tortures, and 
died the most horrible deaths rather than 
give way about the shape of a cross or the 
number of fingers to be used when you 
bless yourself. 

They were very ignorant; Russia had 
gone back, while the rest of Europe was 
going ahead. Priests and laymen were sunk 
in the same illiteracy; the priests, knowing 
no Latin, were thus always cut off from one 
source of culture, and during the Tartar 
supremacy they gave up Greek too. Nay, 
they even forgot the old Slavonic, the 
language of their Liturgy and of their 
Scriptures, and mostly learnt the prayers 
by ear and by rote, while serving as 
assistants. They might have been driven 
along the new road as easily as you drive 
a flock of sheep, had not the Council of 1666, 
presided over by the two Eastern patriarchs, 
of Alexandria and Antioch, solemnly 
anathematised all who held to the old 
missals and the old rite, “ giving up their 
souls to endless torments along with those 
of the traitor Judas, and of the Jews who 
crucified the Lord.” 

This was going too far. Even the dullest 
could see that it condemned all the piety 
of old time; the saints, the old Czars, 
all had held up two fingers and had used 
the double hallelujah. Rascol began to 
spread, and of course authority got angry. 
Czarina Sophia began to persecute ; officials 
were ordered to search ; “ orthodox” were 
enjoined, on pain of knouting and confisca- 
tion of goods, to inform against their 
neighbours; even he who gave a night’s 
lodging to a Rascolnik, not knowing he was 
a heretic, was heavily fined. 

In 1689, death was threatened as the 
penalty of negligence on the part of 
officials, or of connivance among neighbours. 
In 1693, not only were the heretics to be 
cut off, man, woman, and child, but their 
houses were to be burned to the ground. 
Never was the old proverb that “the blood 





of the martyrs is the seed of the Church” 
more triumphantly fulfilled. The obstinacy 
became contagious. A whole village, see- 
ing a few men and women whom they 
knew to be worthy people thrown into the 
flames, and watching the two fingers held 
up to the very last, would be awe-stricken 
and converted as it had been one man. 
Women began to shout during mass: 
“Do not bow. Their wafer is stamped 
with the seal of Antichrist.” Girls began 
to see the skies open and the blessed 
Virgin holding crowns of glory over the 
martyrs. A monk, Danilo, said: “ Flee into 
the wilderness,” and some three hundred 
followed him. But, a strong body of troops 
having surrounded them, Danilo said: “’Tis 
time that we were baptized with the bap- 
tism of fire ;” and they locked themselves 
into a big barn, set fire to it, and were all 
burned to death. Another monk, Ignatius, 
with a large body of Rascolnik, crossed 
Lake Ladoga on the ice, and surprised and 
drove out the inmates from the island 
monastery of Paleostrovsky, monks who 
were hated because they had always acted 
as guides to the heretic-hunters. There 
Ignatius’s men held out for months, putting 
to headlong flight the first troops sent 
against them ; and, when at last a small 
army came with heavy guns, they boarded 
up the windows of the big wooden church, 
and half filling it with faggots and pitch, 
walked in, set it on fire, and to the music 
of their hymns perished—two thousand 
seven hundred say the Rascolnik, anxious 
to magnify the heroic deed ; one thousand 
five hundred say the Government accounts. 
A few years later, the same monastery, 
rebuilt, went through the same phases. 
It was seized and its orthodox monks 
turned out, and, when the inevitable siege 
grew strait, its occupants, about the same 
number as before, burned themselves in 
the same manner. They are said to have 
challenged the ‘ Niconians” to religious 
discussions in order to gain time for those 
of distant villages to come in and be burnt 
with the rest. The soldiers pulled a few 
out of the flames with boat-hooks, but they 
tried to get in again, feeling that God 
must deem them grievous sinners if He 
would not suffer them to die for His sake. 
Perhaps the hardships these noncon- 
formists had to bear every day of their 
lives were worse than an occasional whole- 
sale holocaust. Enthusiasm may make you 
lock yourself up in a burning barn with a 
crowd of comrades; it is like storming a 
battery, or riding through Balaclava valley. 
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But to skulk in the frozen marshes with 
dread of the police always on your mind, as 
well as the climate and the other hardships ; 
and to be knouted if caught, and im- 
prisoned and perhaps killed if you would 
not conform ; why, itis worse than standing 
in the squares at Waterloo. 

All this was not two centuries ago ; and 
yet we wonder that Russia is not like other 
countries, and that Russian Socialism 
takes to the dark and secret ways of the 
Nihilist. That is just the plan which the 
Rascolnik had to adopt, perfect secrecy, 
under-hand working ; and the tradition of 
it lasts on still. 

In this way many districts got honey- 
combed with MRascol; and where, as 
in some places, its followers found scant 
sympathy among their neighbours they 
stole away and settled, some amid the 
virgin forests of Perm, and Viatka, and 
Tchernigov, and Orel — the great forest 
where a squirrel can go for hundreds 
of miles without coming to the ground. 
There, we are told, there are even 
nowadays whole villages of them wholly 
unknown to the authorities, paying no 
taxes, and furnishing no conscripts. Others 
wandered to the shores of the White Sea, 
and filled with little agricultural colonies a, 
till then, unoccupied land. Others crossed 
to Siberia ; others joined the Cossacks of 
the Don, themselves descendants of run- 
aways from State oppression. 

Under Peter the Great the Rascolnik, 
at first, fared worse than before. They 
called him Antichrist ; what else could he 
be when he deprived men of their like- 
ness to God (always figured in the “ikons” 
with a venerable beard) by forcing them to 
shave ; when he changed the times of the 
year and the days of the blessed saints ; and 
when he married an unchristened heathen 
(the Protestant maid of the inn, Catherine), 
and forced the Church to crown her 
Empress? Peter’s rule, too, made many 
sympathise with Rascol principles. His 
public works were as grievous as those of 
the Pharaohs. Forty thousand people were 
forced to come, at their own cost, and 
help build St. Petersburg, not counting 
those who had already dug (and died) in its 
canals. His poll-tax was severe, and whole 
villages were turned out naked into the 
frost if the sum was not made up. Serfdom 
became more hateful ; the serf being thence- 
forth bound to his owner and not to the 
soil, The levies for troops were continual. 
No wonder that Rascol gained many 
adherents. 





Peter, happily, was no bigot; and his 
persecution of the Rascolnik was wholly a 
State affair; the Church had not meddled 
in it after simply launching its anathemas. 
So at last a compromise was made ; Rascol 
was recognised in a sort of way as a faith 
by which men might live without the need 
of burning themselves alive by the hun- 
dred; and the Rascolnik were left in 
comparative peace—broken only by the 
fussiness of individual officials—on con- 
dition of paying double poll-tax. 

Then began splits of the strangest kind. 
So long as men are persecuted they have a 
common bond ; when the iron hand is lifted 
off they become a rope of sand. 

“Upwards of two hundred sects in Holy 
Rassia,” say the books; many of them, like 
our “ Bryanites” (Methodist Free Church), 
followers of one man, or even woman, 
who had no peculiar doctrine, nay, no 
distinctive practice, but just wanted scope 
for his or her individuality. 

Several of these sects are mystical. 
“Shamanism,” the religion of the old 
Finns, was a sort of Pantheism, centering 
in the “medicine man.” It has many 
analogies with Christian mysticism, Hence 
when the moujik Danilo Filipovitch, 
after years of prayer and study of old 
missals and new, in a cave by the Volga, 
came to the conclusion that “ revelation is 


from the living God alone,” and, putting 
his books in a sack, flung them into the 


river, he soon got followers. ‘ Christs” 
they called themselves ; “Chlists ” (whips) 
they were nicknamed by the orthodox, for 
self-flogging was an important part of their 
practice. “Jumpers,” “dancers,” etc, 
were offshoots from the “ Christs;” and 
they alone, of the sects, made converts 
among the higher classes. 

The main Rascol body, however—ox- 
cluding the wilder sects—was soon sorely 
puzzled how to go on without clergy. 
It is the corner-stone of all Churches 
that none but a Bishop can ordain. Hence 
the devices to which the Scotch Episcopal 
Church and the Episcopal Methodists were 
driven ; hence—say the Romanists—the 
“‘Nag’s Head ” business and the very im- 
perfect succession in the Anglican Church. 

Paul of Kolomna was one of the first to 
adopt Rascol views, but he died without 
appointing a successor ; besides, it takes 
more than one Bishop to make a new 
Bishop. So, when the Rascolnik ‘ popes” 
(clergy) died out, there was nobody to 
fill their place. 

“Let us bribe some young Niconians, 
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provided they abjure this new nonsense 
and undertake to go our way,” said some 
who—strangely inconsistent, as men sooften 
are in matters of religion—believed the 
Niconian clergy, though apostate and ser- 
vants of Antichrist, to be the only source 
of the sacraments. ‘ No!” said the main 
body ; and henceforward there was a split, 
the ‘Popovzy” looking out for any “ pope ” 
who was likely to be dismissed by his 
Bishop for bad behaviour (for they did 
not insist on morality, only on orthodox 
ordination), the ‘‘ Beglopopovzy” appoint- 
ing old men of good character, and well 
read in the Scriptures, to do everything 
except celebrate mass and marry. This 
became a sad difficulty. The moujik’must 
have a “baba” to cook, mind the cattle, 
and so on. Thousands actually believed 
that living together unmarried was a 
venial sin compared with allowing a lay- 
man to intrude into the sacred office. In 
1750, a popular tract writer, Anikim, boldly 
maintained that marriage is sacred before 
God, whether it has the Church ceremony 
and the priest’s blessing or not. As an- 
other writer phrased it in 1798: “The 
essence of marriage is in the eternal vows 
of the married couple.” Still, many 
thought otherwise; the same man who 
voted for prayers for the Czar actually 
maintained, “Better have ten bastards than 
one husband;” and a picture was very 
popular early in this century, representing 
the newly-born child of a wedded pair into 
which the devil was putting a soul with 
a red-hot poker. These extremists would 
purchase from some orthodox church a sup- 
ply of consecrated wafers and oil, and there- 
with would administer extreme unction. 
One great recommendation was that they 
took no fees, the honour being enough for 
them. The ‘‘ Popovzy” kept up the awkward 
practice of re-baptizing the “ popes” who 
came over to them; and they made them 
jump into the water in full canonicals, that 
everything Niconian, all that savoured of 
the “ new rite,” might be washed off in the 
operation. Such runaway “popes” must 
often have been very hard bargains, and 
no wonder, while the “ Popovzy” do not 
amount to four millions, the “ priestless” 
number considerably more than nine. 
Both were robbed by Nicholas the First ; 
for, with the co-operative spirit of the 
Russian peasantry, they had each formed a 
vast friendly society, with a capital of 
more than eleven million roubles. This 
was simply confiscated on the plea that the 
State could manage those things better. 





In 1800, the Metropolitan of Moscow, 
Platon, a broad-minded man, advised the 
Government to revoke the excommunica- 
tion of 1666, and to allow him to ordain 
men who should be free to use the old 
books and the pre-Niconian ceremonies, 
Bat it was too late. Such a step a century 
earlier would have led to an “ Eirenicon,” 
and there would soon have been no Rascol 
at all; but now, with the exception of a 
few hundred thousand, the Rascolnik re- 
fused to give up “their forefathers’ faith,” 
suspecting that beneath Platon’s fair words 
might lurk some design for alluring them 
into Niconianism. 

As I said, their sub-sects are legion. 
One of them, named after its founder, 
Thedosius of Fedosy, broke away because 
he thought that it is impious to write 
over the crucifix, “Jesus Christ, the King 
of Glory ;” you ought to write, “ Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” You 
should also be sure to raise your hand 
when in the Easter Service you say 
“Christ is risen.” A more important differ- 
ence (it could hardly be less important) is 
the twofold view of Antichrist. For 
the sticklers by the original schism, the 
Primitives (as we in Norfolk call them), 
he is a living man, the Czar for the time 
being. This branch, therefore, cannot 
pray for the Czar, or for the Governmant 
of which he is the head. Tae more al- 
vanced branches spiritualise the idea, and 
are, therefore, able to pray for his Czarship, 
though rejecting the adjectives which 
answer to our “ most religious” applied to 
the Quieen. These Moderates have theic 
head-quarters at Moscow, where many of 
the rich merchants belong to them, and 
where they have a vast alms-house with 
room for several thousand inmates, a school, 
a board of management, etc., all of which, 
by “squaring” the police, they have got 
classed under the head of “ burial ground.” 
It was dread of Paul the First, supposed 
to have a special hatred against dissenters, 
that led the Moscow Rascolnik to pu’ him 
into their prayers, and even for a time to 
pray for him as “truly believing.” After 
Paul's assassination, some wanted to go 
back to the old plan; but a famous Rascol 
preacher took “‘ Render to Czesar the things 
that are Cesar’s” for his text, with the 
result that a good many congregations 
outside Moscow also expressed a wish to 
pray for the Czar. Of course there was % 
reaction; a branch broke off, declaring the 
Czar tobe the Beast’s False Prophet, and the 
two-headed eagle the sign of Antichrist ; and 
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therefore by paying taxes, or being regis- 
tered, or taking a passport or document 
stamped with the impious mark, one 
shut oneself out of the Book of Life, 
and became doomed to perdition. These, 
called Beguny (wanderers), were naturally 
pronounced ‘very dangerous” by the 
authorities, knouted when caught, and 
banished to Siberia. They consoled them- 
selves with strong language. Efian 
(Euphemius), their founder, thus described 
the Czar’s coronation: ‘Then came to 
worship the False Prophet those fierce 
fiends the Bishops; then the mock-popes, 
Satan’s horses who carry souls to hell; 
then the various foul sects, accursed, 
hateful to God.” Such a sect must have 
been soon stamped out, especially as one 
of their tenets allows them to give no 
bribes, and that, like the Nihilists, they 
admit two degrees of membership. Those 
who lack strength -or courage for the 
counsels of perfection, continue in the 
world, and make it their business to tend 
and to hide the movements of those who 
are literally wanderer:. Their houses are 
always furnished with hiding-places, like 
those of our Catholics in Qaeen Elizabeth’s 
time; and every ons of them, before he 
dies, tries to nerve himself for an actual 


wandering, in order to cleanse away the 


worldly stain. Their comment on the 
moderate Rascolnik is characteristic : “ Ye 
sing and say, ‘God preserve the Czar;’ 
but think ye, ye blasphemers, for what a 
Victorye you are praying? The victory 
over those who, for the Holy Word’s sake, 
hide themselves in forests and caves of the 
earth ; who will not swear allegiance to 
the Beast, nor give their sons to him, nor 
pay his tax, nor let him number their 
souls. Ye are praying that the Beast may 
be able to overcome them, and cast them 
into prison. O ye servants of Antichrist, 
upholders of Satan, defenders of the seven- 
headed serpent!” Naturally it is war to 
the knife between the police and such 
fanatics ; but even the most moderate 
Rascolnik are only tolerated. Unlike 
Moslem, Jews, Protestants, and heathen, 
they must not make their churches look in 
the least like places of worship ; they must 
have no processions; they must ring no 
bells. Individuals, too, are still treated in 
Three Popovzy 
Bishops were kept in prison from 1856 to 
1881, the whole of Alexander's reign, 
because, having joined the dissenters, they 


| tefused to give up their ecclesiastical 


grade. 





Rascol has done much for the cause of 
education. It may seem strange that what 
began as the “ reductio ad absurdum” of 
conservatism should have male its votaries 
the only progressive people among the 
peasantry. The reason is that the orthodox 
accept their proper spelling of holy names, 
etc., because the Patriarch tells them ; the 
Rascolnik spell badly by right of private 
judgement ; and private jadgement in- 
evitably leads to thought and thought to 
education. Taey began long ago. The 
famous monastery on the River Wyg— 
which soon became not only an agricultural 
centre, but a High school for both sexes— 
was founded by two brothers Denisoff, one 
of whom joined the martyrs at Paleos- 
trovsky. ‘The other, despite great hard- 
ships, succeeded in anticipating by nearly 
two centuries the ‘' national” schools, 
which wera not founded till 1861. Their 
publications were for a long time hand- 
copied, and ia this way secrecy was 
eisured. The original idea at Wyg 
was to be as rigorously celibate as 
the American Shakers; but nature 
was too strong. Despite all precautions, 
scandals became so numerous that 
the doctrine had to be relaxed. How- 
ever, they vastly raised the position of 
women. An offshoot from them was the 
Belizy (white ones)—women who devoted 
themselves to education, wandering into 
the most secluded nooks to teach all whom 
they found. An early sub-cect set apart 
the most gifted girl in each family, and 
assigned her whole time to study, so that, 
when of age, she might be chaplain, 
confessor, and spiritual adviser. 

Gloomiest of the sects are the Negators 
—not Nihilists — for they claim to be 
optimists, while the Negators are selfish 
pessimists. Oae of them, in prison, was so 
relatively quict that the gaolers humoured 
him—let him wear his hat in their pre- 
sence, call them bad names, and enjoy 
other privileges. But one day, when 
the new Governor of the province came to 
inspect, this strange being fell upon him 
and called him the most opprobrious 
names, at the same time overthrowing the 
zarzal (symbol of the Emperor). He was 
flogged almost to death, and when a friend 
saw him in hospital and asked : 

‘*Why were you such a fool?” 

“T had to do it. I could not help it,” 
was all the answer he go‘. 

Another queer sect is the “Dumb” 
(Molchalniky), of whom a late Governor 
of Western Siberia used to torture a few 
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every now and then to try to make them 
belie their name. 

Besides all these more or less Christian 
sects, there is the vast mass of Free- 
thinkers. The Slavonic mind has a leaning 
to Rationalism. The strange views of 
the Provencal Albigenses were said to have 
come from Bulgaria; and Rationalism in 
Russia is of old date. 

Poor Matvey Bashkin—the noble who 
confuted the “pope” Simeon, and was by 
him accused of debauchery, his doctrine 
being that the sum of religion is to love 
one’s neighbour as oneself—was condemned 
(probably burned) in 1555. He may have 
read “Maxim the Greek,” an admirer of 
Savonarola. 

The Dukloborzy (Champions of the 
Spirit) were first found out by the police in 
1750. They still exist, and some of their 
congregations have lapsed into strange 
idolatries. Catherine the Firat persecuted 
them savagely. In her reign, and in that 
of Paul the First, thousands were knouted, 
mutilated, and sent to Siberia for life. 

With modern Rationalists, Stundists 
—due to German Protestantism—Shala- 
put, etc., another paper might be filled. 
Stepniak, in “The Russian Peasantry,” 
has a full account of them. Much of the 
foregoing is due to him. It is a strange 
story. 

One young moujik was always haunted 
by the question: “ What must I do to 
become a godly man? Iv’s no use asking 
father, for he drinks.” And so he went 
to a monastery, and found the monks 
such a sad lot that he soon ran away. 
Such a man might either evolve a 
creed like that of Count Tolstoi; or he 
might be baptized four times into four dif- 
ferent sects, and might end by studying for 
himself, only “to find the Scriptures a 
mass of contradictions, and to make up 
his mind that the world is eternal, and 
that man after death lives only in his 
children.” 


A MOORLAND MYSTERY. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


Ir was what sailors call a dirty night. 
A wild west wind was tearing over the 
Fells and sweeping down the narrow valley 
in fierce gusts, driving the rain in sharp 
bursts against the windows, and howling 
angrily round the chimneys of the little 
inn at Selside. 

But if the evening was dark and stormy 





and things outside were cheerless, the 
kitchen of “The Moorcock” was a cosy 
picture of warmth and brightness. A 
mighty fire blazed in the wide open fire- 
place, and sent long trails of sparks and 
great curls of smoke roaring up the huge 
chimney. Its light danced upon the 
timbered ceiling, across which long ropes 
of onions and bundles of dried herbs were 
artistically festooned ; it flashed upon rows 
of pewter plates and dishes on the old delf 
rack on the wall, and lighted up the brass 
face of the old oak clock in its dark 
corner, as it ticked a solemn accompani- 
ment to the fitful snoring of a golden-tan 
sheep-dog which lay stretched out upon 
the brick floor in front of the hearth. One 
side of the room was taken up by a deep 
old-fashioned settle, with sloped back, and 
an end which curved round so as to shut 
out the back door into the “ garth,” or 
yard. On this bench some half-dozen 
natives were seated, pufling stolidly at 
their long clays, which were periodically 
withdrawn from bucolic lips to allow of 
the application of the quart mugs which 
stood in regular sequence upon the wooden 
table in front. 

Two tall rocking-chairs were drawn up 
on the opposite side of the chimney, in 
which we two storm-bound rovers were 
comfortably ensconced. And highly pictu- 
resque figures we made, clad in miscel- 
lancous garments, belonging to ‘“ mine 
host,” who was himself enthroned on an 
upturned cask, and formed a corfnecting 
link, as it were, between “the classes ” on 
one side and ‘‘ the masses” on the other 
of his hearth. 

“A good deal pleasanter here, landlord, 
than up on the Fells,” 

“So I reckon, sir. Tarn-Dub’s a dowly 
spot o’ neets when it’s deggy [Anglicé, 
misty]; eh, Jéb ?1—tha kniws.” 

A tall, lean fellow, with the hard, wiry 
look of a Yorkshire dalesman, gravely 
nodded, and muttered : 

“Td noiin gan ower t’neet not fur ten 
pund.” 

“ Ah! thee had ’onst a rum soart on a 
thing happen tull’ee,” quoth his right-hand 
neighbour, whose ruddy face was set in a 
mass of bright-red whisker. ‘‘ Come, tell 
t’gen’elm’n on’t ; they’ve noiin heerd loike 
on’t, I’m birnd.” 

After a little coy hesitation, which gave 
way when our order to “ fill up all round” 
had been carried out, Job Kirkbright, 
shepherd and factotum, told his story, 
which, being translated from the rugged 
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dialect of Craven into ordinary parlance, 
was much as follows : 

“T had sold some ewes over in Litton- 
dale, and after getting the brass, and 
taking a glass of ale to wet the bargain at 
Tom Mason’s, I set off home over the 
Fells in good fettle. I had my dog, Bob, 
with me, and we climbed up on the moor, 
and had soon got well on our way. It was 
late in the autumn, and the days were 
drawing in fastish, but I knew the path 
well, and so thought nothing much about 
the time o’ day. But when I got right up 
on Mooriop, I began to see as how it was 
coming on misty, and so I pushed on a bit 
faster; but the fog was coming up with a 
coldish wind from seawards, and soon it 
had got all round me and made me feel 
chilly. It did not close in thick, like a 
regular smotherer, you must know, but it 
kept whirling in patches, then lifting a 
bit and rolling away up the Fell, but only 
to come unrolling back every now and 
then. I don’t mind as how I ever heard 
the wind moan so queerly ; it was for all 
the world as if a lot of folks were groaning 
and moaning, and it made me feel a bit 
skeery like; and the rocks and boulders 
looked uncanny with the grey wisps 
twining amongst them. I was main glad, 
I can tell you, when I made out Hanging 
Crag, and knew I was over the highest 
point of the road, and beginning to get 
nigher home. 

“The path leads down a dip like on the 
moor, and Langton Beck runs alongside for 
maybe half a mile, and then it turns off 
suddenly and runs away southwards, to 
plunge down into Huntpot—a big sort of 
pit, which is ninety yards deep, and as 
fearsome a place as you can want to see. 
They say it’s haunted with a boggart, ever 
since a young girl was thrown in there by 
her sweetheart nigh twenty years agone. 
At least, folks always said as how he had 
shoved her down, for they was seen not 
far off the hole one evening having some 
words together, and that was the last time 
she was ever seenv. He swore, when they 
asked him what had become of her, that 
he did not know more than that she had 
left him, saying that she would not keep 
company with him no longer, but take up 
with his brother Bill, who was ’prentice to 
Tom Benson, the wheelwright.” 

** But do you mean to say,” interrupted 
one of his horrified hearers, “that the 
poor girl was never traced—was not Hunt- 
pot searched ? ” 

“Oh, ay, there was a bit of a fuss at 





the time, and some of the lads went up, 
and Jim Newbould was let down by a 
rope; but he was nearly drowned, for 
there is a big underground sleck empties 
itself into the pot half-way down, and it 
caught him, and doused him rarely till he 
could not breathe. It put his lamp out, 
too, so he could not see anything, and he 
was gladly enough to be up out of it into 
daylight again. And if he had gotten 
down to the bottom, he would have found 
nothing, for the water is twenty yards 
deep there, and they say it flows out at 
one end into another underground beck, 
and if a body had gotten in it would 
have been sucked down with the stream. 
But all this is outside my story, and has 
naught to do with me. Well, as I was 
saying, I had gotten half-way down the 
hollow when I dropped my stick, and as I 
stoops to pick it up, all of a sudden I felt 
as some one or something was behind 
me. 

“T looked round sharp, [ can tell you; 
and sure enough I sees a man a-standing 
looking at me with his head all on one 
side, and somehow I began to go cold all 
over, 

«Hullo there !’ I shouts. 

“But he never moved, nor took no 
notice ; only the mist curled round him, 
and the wind blew his coat, which was 
unbuttoned, about. 

“* Hullo, there, hullo!’ I shouts out 
again, and louder. 

“ But he stood there just the same. 

“¢ Hullo—hullo! Hul ; 

“ But somehow I got so skeered at the 
echo of my own voice, I stopped short and 
stood there shaking like a poplar. I did 
not like the looks of him, he was that 
unnatural, Then I noticed that Bob, my 
dog, had gone on, and was out of sight ; 
and I whistled for him smartly, you bet. 
Up he comes with a clatter, but the 
moment he sees the man beyond me, he 
gives a long unearthly howl, and sets off 
with his tail between his legs as hard as 
he can pelt. Then I can tell you I was 
in a proper fright, and thought only of 
getting away myself from that thing as 
still stood looking at me with its head all 
down on one side, But you see I didn’t 
like to turn and run for it, and him at my 
back. 

“*Hullo there! what’s up with you? 
Where are you from? Where are you 
bound ?’ I shouts again in desperation. 

“ The thing never answered a word ; but 
it slowly lifted its head, and then let it 
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fall again on the other side, just for all as 
if the neck was broken. 

“That settled me properly, and I made 
up my mind to try a run for it, and off I 
moves down the path, looking back and 
never taking my eyes off him. Sure 
enough, he began to walk on too, rolling 
his head slowly and swinging his arms ; 
but always just the same distance behind, 
and never making no noise or call. I tried 
to shake him off over and over again ; but 
fast as I went he kept up, and when I 
slowed he slowed too. Once or twice I 
tried stopping dead, thinking he would, 
maybe, pass me, or at least come nigh 
enough for me to see him plainer; but 
no, he was always ready to stop when I 
did, and he never came nigher by even a 
yard. 

“If ever I wished myself at home it was 
then, and I shall never forget the horror of 
that twilight walk in the mist with that 
awful thing. I think I should have had a 
fit, or something, but for the fear that the 
boggart, or whatever it was, would jump 
on tome. So I kept on somehow, wonder- 
ing how it was to end, and presently I 
saw the front of Eagle’s Cliff looming up 
on the left. The sight of it put a sudden 
idea into my head. I would scramble up 
it and over to Gearstones, for I felt certain 
the thing with its loose head and arms 
could never get up that path after me. I 
walked slowly till I came right opposite 
the cliff-face, keeping my eye well on the 
fellow. Then I stopped dead short, and 
he did too. 

“*Hullo there!’ I shouts, in a sort of 
desperation, ‘you must keep straight on 
down this track if you want to get to the 
village, there’s no other road.’ 

“He never spoke, only the head fell 
over to the other side. Then I madea 
dash for it, tore madly over a bit of moss 
there is, and was twenty feet up the cliff 
amongst the startled, swearing jackdaws 
before I dared to look round. I could 
have yelled with joy, for there was that 
unholy figure a-going slowly up on the 
moor again, and before I could wink or 
rub my eyes he disappeared in the mist. 

“Well, I did not come down to the 
path again, you may be sure, but took up 
over Scelby Moor and five miles round 
home ; but I got home safely at last, and 
mighty thankful too. 

“You, maybe, think I am gammoning 
you; but I tells you honest and fair, that 
if you, gentlemen, was to offer me a fiver 
apiece this blessed minute, I would none 





gan over yon Fell to-night; no, nor any 
other night either.” 


There was dead silence when Job 
finished, and we, his hearers, puffed on in 
meditative fashion, eyeing each other surrep- 
titiously to note the effect of the narrative. 
Then mine host arose, and, knocking out 
the ashes from his pipe against the top 
bar of the grate, said tersely : 

* Cloasing toime, lads.” 

The occupants of the settle began to 
bestir themselves ; mugs were drained to 
the last drop; there was a great shuiiling 
of heavy boots, a chorus of ‘“‘neet all,” a 
clicking of the latch, an inrush of cold air 
which made the candles splu‘ter and flare, 
a slamming of a heavy door, and we were 
alone in the kitchen with John Newbould 
and his buxom wife. 

“ What is all this story which Job has 
been telling us?” 

“ Nay, you must not ask me; all I know 
is he came dashing in here one night scared 
out of his wits almost, and swore he had 
seen a barghest or something on the moor, 
just as he has told to-night.” 

“Was he drunk ?” 

“Never a bit, I'll take my davy. He is | 
a steady-going sort always, is Job; and I |! 
can’t make head or tail of it myself.” 

“But you don’t surely believe he did |: 
ever see this thing except in fancy ?” 

“T won’t go for to say that either, for | 
there are a sight of ram things as no one |, 
can understand or fathom, and may be this 
is just one of them. Anyhow, gentlemen, | 
whether Job Kirkbright did or did not see |: 
this boggart, a poor soul was lost some- 
where on that very moor a few months 
before. He was a queer sort who was |' 
staying up at Haverthwaite Hall, a brother |. 
or cousin of my lady’s they said, who had 
had a sunstroke in India, or in some of | 
those hot parts. He used to take long |, 
walks on the Fells all alone, and one after- |; 
noon he set out to go over to Littondale, |’ 
and was never seen again. When it got 
late they set out to look for him, and found 
a little fox-terrier which belonged to him, 
and had gone off with him, whining at the 

ate. He had never been into Littondale, 
and although half of the villages round 
went up to search the moor, and scoured 
every cleft, and cranny, and rock for miler, 
and though the squire offered one hundred 
pounds for any trace of him, he has never 
been seen to this day, and never will be 
now. Likely he is ligging in one of them 
pot holes.” 
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“And so you think it was the poor 
wretch’s ghost that followed Job?” 

‘Nay, nay, I won’s say anything for 
certain ; but I can’t help thinking altogether 
as it might have been.” 


BIRD FAIR. 


ON a Sunday morning, not early as the 


| clocks go, but when, as far as daylight goes, 


it might be just after dawn, what a hushed 
silence is there among the gloomy streets 
wrapped up in a grey, clinging mist! St. 
Paul’s looms overhead, its dome a shadow 
against the dusky light, and lurid touches 
of light fall upon the grass and the 
old grey tombs, The great arched porch 
of Bow Church opens out like a dark 
cavern among tall buildings, dimly visible, 
and the narrow streets that descend into 
the onca Alsatia of Whitefriars lose them- 
selves in a mysterious sea of yellow gloom. 
How still and quiet, too, are the purlieus 
of the great centre of the wealth and 
commerce of the world; the Bank that 
shows nothing but a great blank wall, and 
the Exchange, with the golden grasshopper 
at top just visible poised in mid-air, that 
golden insect with not a glint of light upon 
it, but with its long legs outlined against 
the sky. Gloom and solitude dwell among 
the streets where the millions of the money 
market are trafficked in during the week. 


|| But when Bishopsgate is reached the air 





is clearer, and signs of life are manifest. 
The old houses with their gables to the 
street, and the leisurely foot passengers, 
seem to belong to another age than this, 
And that beautiful fragment of the house 
of a great merchant of the Tudor age, 
known as Sir Peter Pindar’s, shines out 
like a jewel, from a chasm of demolition 
and reconstruction. 

Dark gateways open into old inn-yards, 
where the stabling is replaced by work- 
shops and factories; while what remains 
of the old tavern devotes itself to 
purveying dinners for City warehousemen 
and clerks, and bills of yesterday’s fare, 


| headed by the sign once familiar to the 


Jehus of the road, flutter idly from the 
gateposts. As Bishopsgate shades off into 
Norton Folgate, and thas again into Shore- 
ditch, the traffic gently increases, and 
daylight breaking through the mist takes 
affairs in hand, and reveals some evidence 
of the carnival of the night before; the 
gutters choked with torn and crumpled 
paper, an old bonnet lying here, a broken 





shoe abandoned there, with shells of the 
homely whelk, and all kinds of debris, as 
if abandoned by the receding tide. 

Where the huge goods depot of the 
Great Eastern Railway has made a wide 
clearing in this thickly peopled neighbour- 
hood, a number of streets meet in a 
somewhat chaotic fashion; so that where 
to cross the wide sea of liquid mud, 
and in what direction to steer when once 
across, is a puzzle to the casual wayfarer. 
The railway forms a broad divide. On 
this side is Spitalfields, on the other is 
Bethnal Green ; and fields more barren of 
beauty, or green with fewer spots of 
verdure, it would surely be hard to dis- 
cover. And yet it is in Bethnal Green 
that such a spot is said to exist; a grove 
haunted by birds, where feathered song- 
sters are to be heard continually. 

Skirting the wall of the goods station 
on the Bethnal Green side, every now and 
then one gets a glimpse through some long 
tunnel of masonry of the fields, the Spital- 
fields that lie on the other side—marvellous 
glimpses in the yellow, gloomy light, 
framed in solid masonry, as of some fields 
not altogether Elysian, where shadows 
pass to and fro, and the dim, dingy houses 
seem ghost-like and unreal. Oa this side 
are huge warehouses, and great stores of 
timber, with immonse blocks of model 
dwellings rising out of a wilderness of 
small, mean tenements, And here opens 
a street of the same dingy order, from 
which, as you approach, issues a sudden 
cheerful sound of innumerable chirpings 
and twitterings, a chorus of birds, now 
falling almost to silence, and again rising 
to a full volume of eager and plaintive 
notes, 

“This is Sclater Street, 1773,” says a 
florid little plaque at the other end of the 
street. And the aspect of the street is 
not without interest ; the houses are quaint 
and grimy, with high-pitched roofs partly 
tiled and partly slated, and below the 
roofs long windows stretch the full 
length of each house—windows that onca 
lighted the looms of the silk-weavers who 
plied their craft in all the streets here- 
abouts. 

In its present state the street has an air 
of factitious gaiety. There are the birds 
first of all, stretching their little throats to 
outvie each other in shrillness, Every 
other shop is a bird shop, and there is a 
continuous row of shops from one end to 
the other, and these are covered outside, 
all but the doorway, with cages containing 
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every variety of bird that can sing, or 
whistle, or croak ; while, within, the whole 
interior, front and back, is also crammed 
with cages, every occupant of which is 
striving its uttermost to add to the general 
din. It is odd, this enthusiasm for 
song in the midst of captivity, and strange 
to see how the little songsters, but lately 
wild and free among hedgerows and copses, 
have seemingly lost their timidity and 
shyness, as they chirrup forth their 
chorus, although to those who understand 
the language of birds, this may sound 
rather regretful and reproachful than 
joyous or gratulatory. 

Such shops as are not occupied by birds 
are bedecked to catch the fancy of the bird 
fanciers themselves. Strings of hats and 
caps, adorned with coloured papers, hang 
in festoons over the footways; bundles of 
gay scarves and neckties flutter in the 
air. Here an urbane dealer offers his 
stores of new and second-hand apparel, 
with waistcoats of velvet and plush, 
adorned with the brightest of glass buttons; 
and there are touches of fancy about the 
soberest articles of appare!, as if to show 
that the taste of those who resort to Bird 
Fair is of anything but a neutral or colour- 
less character. Equally striking are the 
stands and windows of those who deal in 
the various articles of a little bird’s ménage, 
or, indeed, of a big bird’s, for that matter. 
For parrots and parroquets; cockatoos, 
and birds of that tropical plumage and 
character ; solemn native owls, jackdaws, 
and magpies, these are all within our 
dealers’ purveyance. And whether it is 
the great gilded cage of pretty Poll, or the 
wicker-work dwelling of Ralph the Raven, 
or the tiny habitation of Jenny Wren or 
Master Goldfinch, here, having got your 
bird, there you may find its cage with 
every comfort and convenience that the 
most fastidious songster could desire. 

But as the main feature of Bird Fair is 
its smaller song birds, so there is an es- 
pecial charm and variety about the various 
comforts and appliances of the small bird’s 
house. Such pretty, tiny articles in metal 
and glass; such dainty little drinking 
fountains; such burnished and shining 
dishes for the vegetarian banquets of these 
small fowls ; and all gathered together in a 
shining trophy, so as to make the dull 
brick wall scintillate with brightness ! 

As the morning advances, so thicken the 
crowds about the bird dealers’ shops; 
louder shrill the birds within and without, 
and the strident voice of the dealer is 





heard, as he shouts his invitation to all 
and sundry to come forward and buy : 

“Tf you want a canary, step inside ; 
take your pick for three-and-six ; no hens 
That’s not the way 


among ’em, my boys. 
Joe does his business.” 

But canaries are not much in demand 
to-day ; the run is all upon goldfinches, 
and no wonder, for a brighter and prettier 
bird it would be difficuit to find. Gold- 
finches are selling freely this morning 
at about a shilling apiece—the cock birds, 
that is; as for the hens, you may buy as 
many a3 you please at threepence or four- 
pence a head, 

The bird dealer, it must be said, handles 
his little captives with an ease and dexterity 
that are something marvellous, The birds 
seem to own his power; and if he wants 
a bird out of a cage, that bird seems to 
“climb down” from its perch, and resign 
itself into his hands unresistingly. 

‘See the horseshoe on its bress,” says 
the dealer, dexterously whifiling up the 
poor little thing’s neck-feathers, ‘ There 
ain’t no ochre about that. Now buy, buy! 
the finest set you ever see. Pick ’em 
where you will, you wou’t fiad no ochred 
ones,” 

There are dark allusions always in the 
bird dealer's “ patter,” as to nefarious tricks 
of the trade which other dealers delight in, 
but which he, the speaker, would scorn to 
be guilty of; yes, even in the matter of 
these little birds there are no doubt tricks 
of the trade. 

It may be a poor neighbourhood this, 
but there are plenty of people about with 
money in their pockets, and the bird traflic 
goes on briskly. The little, square stock- 
cages, with their inmates, change hands 
rapidly, Threepence is charged for the 
cage; but there are boys hanging about 
with battered, second-hand cages that may 
be had for a penny or so ; and if the buyer 
does not want a cage, the dealer pops the 
bird into a little paper bag as if it were so 
much “candy,” and you sce people walk- 
ing off with half-a-dozen or so of these 
paper bags about them, all as snug and 
compact as the blackbirds in the famous 
pie that was fit to set before the King. 

Among the smaller dealers who come 
this way, is the old chickweed or ground- 
sel man, with his basket full of the 
green stuff, and another with a hamper 
filled with fresh-cut grass-sods, such as we 
put in a skylark’s cage, to make him believe 
thas he is once more among the fresh, 
green fields, and thus tempt him to burst 
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into song. There is a shop that deals 
almost exclusively in larks and their cages. 
And if it seems cruel to imprison a bird so 
free and spirited, yet surely the wrong may 
be forgiven for the delight that such a 
bird will sometimes give among the dullest 
and densest quarters of the city, and among 
those whose lives are so little cheered by 
beautiful suggestions. 

Then there is the useful, pleasant little 
canary. All the world seems to deal in 
canariés—the shops, front and back, are 
full of them ; and, give them water enough, 
and sufficient seed, they don’t seem to 
mind where they are stored. 

“Take your pick among ’em—three-and- 
sixpence apiece—the finest cock birds in 
the market. You ain’t obliged to buy un- 
less you like, and if you don’t want to 
buy, you ain't obliged to walk inside. 
Now then, who'll buy ?” 

Some such eloquence as this seems 
necessary to overcome the coyness of 
spectators, for after each address there is 
a movement of several purchasers into the 
canary -lined shop, where, in the heat, 
light, racket, and excitement, the birds are 
singing away at their loudest. 

There are linnets, too, in their modest 
plumage, but not in such demand as of 
old times, and the bold bullfinch is there 
eyeing the scene defiantly, with head stuck 
on one side, Are there piping bullfinches ? 
Well, these belong rather to the bric-d-brac 
of the trade, A bullfinch well instructed 
to pipe a popular air, and perform a trick 
or two, is a bird of price; and yet if you 
cannot find him here, you may hear of 
such a one, and be introduced to his lucky 
proprietor. 

Here are starlings in cages apart, rather 
dejected and melancholy, and not inclined 
to join in the concert of twitterings. The 
larger birds seem to feel their position 
more keenly than the irresponsible tribe of 
finches. But the starling, once so popular, 
and known as the poor man’s parrot—for 
it may be taught to whistle half-articulate 
sounds—the etarling, once familiar in many 
a cottage, is now rather down upon his luck. 
Nobody will take the trouble to teach 
him his lessons, and speech is fast becom- 
ing a lost art with his tribe, Am odd 
magpie and jackdaw, too, we may find 
among the dealer’s stock, and there are 
plenty of blackbirds and thrushes, the 
latter always a favourite with the lover of 
sweet song. 

Still as the day advances, with some- 
thing like a stray glimmer of sunshine 





lighting up the dusky street, and the 
distant ting-tang of church bells sounding 
in the ears, people gather still more thickly 
about the purlieus of Bird Fair. Barrows 
and trucks come rolling up on every side, 
and men with baskets of pigeons or crates 
of poultry take their stand by the kerb, 
and chaffer lustily with hesitating buyers. 
The Temperance bar is open, and eel-pie 
shops emit a fragrant steam, Sweetstufis 
are on the ground, temptingiy displayed 
upon barrows. T'rom the long, upper 
windows of the old hand-loom weavers’ 
workshops, female heads are protruded, and 
masculine shirt sleeves loll over the window 
sill, The looms have vanished into space 
with the weavers who wove the brocaded 
silk and the many-hued sarsnet. And yet 
this bird fair is in some way a memorial of 
their existence, a legacy from those old 
weavers who, for conscience’ sake, left 
cottages and weaving sheds in the fair land 
of France, to toil for subsistence in the 
bare regions of Spitalfields. For the 
weavers of old were bird fanciers to a man. 
It was they who first started the pigeon 
cotes of Bethnal Green, and who lightened 
the gloom of the dull London streets with 
the birds they loved. And this little fair 
has struggled on year after year, in evil 
times and in good, without charter from 
the Crown or license from the Lord of the 
Manor ; but retaining its vitality because 
it suited both buyers and sellers, and met 
a popular want. 

Motley and varied is the crowd that 
saunters to and fro, and deals and chaffers 
as occasion offers. Here are dockside and 
’long-shore labourers, in their rough working 
clothes, buying, perhaps, a tiny bird and cage 
for the “kid” ; and there hops and skips 
along a bright little girl in Sunday clothes, 
who hurries her father along, the custodian 
of a bright shilling that is to be spent as 
she pleases, and, therefore, as a matter of 
course, in Bird Fair. The smart London 
artisan is there, too, who has promised his 
sweetheart a canary ; and work girls, from 
the factories, seeking some cheerful song- 
ster to enliven their dull rooms. Here are 
matrons, too, country-bred, no doubt, who 
are anxiously investigating the merits of 
broody-looking hens, whoso egg-laying 
properties are loudly vaunted by their 
proprietors. 

Down a little dingy side street, birds of 
another feather are to be met with. If you 
want to buy a good goat, or sell one, here is 
your market. Here are costermongers’ 
carts dashing up with three or four nannies 
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balancing themselves kaowingly in the 
frail vehicle as it flies over stock and 
stone. Or, are you for a hackney goat, 
quiet to ride and drive? Your affair is at 
hand, with harness and everything com- 
plete, and a four-wheeled waggonette to 
match, in which you may drive home in 
triumph, ‘ There’s a genteel living to be 
made out o’ that turn-out,” cries its owner, 
with conviction. And the goats wander 
up and down and nibble here and there, 
and thrust their mischievous noses every - 
where. Rabbits, too, are here in force, 
and there are crates full of poultry, 
with pigeons, and doves of sorts, and 
guinea-pigs, for those who care for such 
profitless cattle. And there is a boy who 
hangs about the buyers, provided with an 
armful of canvas bags—not money bags— 
but rabbit and pigeon bags, which he sells 
fora few pence. And when you have got 
what you want, you have only to throw 
your sack over your shoulder and depart 
with a light heart, 

What nailing, and sawing, and hammer- 
ing of boxes, and building of hutches and 
cotes and cages, will be going on in 
back-yards and back-gardens, in many a 
humble quarter of the town, when the 
frequenters of Bird Fair return home with 
their prizes ! 

And for the little songsters, and the 
other live-stock of Bird Fair, we may hope 
that their fate will be a happy one. There 
‘ will be no lack of kindness to the little 
;; pets, for people mostly keep birds for the 
love of them. And for birds that take 
kindly to captivity, there must surely be 
happiness in the affection they inspire, and 
in the delight they give where the good 
things of life are uncomfortably rare. And 
among pleasant, harmonising influences, 
may be classed the keeping of birds and 
animals, So that in this way of looking 
at the matter, Bird Fair appears as a 
bright patch in the general dinginess of 
this part of London, and the cheerful 
chirruping of its multitudinous denizens, 
a pleasant break in the stolid quietude of 
the slums. 

The contrast, indeed, may be realised in 
passing from Sclater Street into Brick 
Lane, where there is a kind of market going 
on with costers’ barrows drawn up on each 
side of the grimy street, and one of the 
Cheap Jack tribe at the corner, offering 
saucepans and kettles to a crowd of slat- 
ternly women. Between the dull and 
drowsy people collected hereabouts, and 
the brisk, lively traffickers of Bird Fair, the 





difference is strongly marked, and so 
much of a civilising and humanising 
influence may fairly be ascribed to the 





SAILORS’ SONGS. 


THE songs which are sung at sea are not 
those which do duty in the drawing-room and 
the concert-hall as sailors’ songs. ‘“ Nancy 
Lee,” and “ Jack’s Yarn,” and other ditties 
of that class, may stir the hearts of the 
gentlemen and gentlewomen of England 
who live at home at ease, but you will 
never hear them in the forecastle or round 
the galley fire. Nor is what we know as 
sea-poetry that which is really the poetry of 
the sailors. In trath, there is very little 
poetry and very little romance about the 
life of poor Jack, whose days and nights 
when afloat are one round of hard, un- 
comfortable, and often dangerous, work, 
and whose days and nights ashore are 
not made joyous by lodging-house keepers 
and other land-sharks. 

No. You don’t hear Jack carolling 
forth about “A Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
or trolling out that he’s “Afloat on the 
fierce Ocean tide,” or dropping his voice 
into his boots concerning events that 
happened “As she lay, in the Bay of 
Biscay, O.” ‘True, it was a sailor who 
wrote at sea (and the night before a battle, 
too, if tradition is to be trusted) the famous 
song beginning : 


To all you ladies now on land, 
We men at sea indite; 
But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write. 
The Muses now, and Neptune, too, 
We must implore to write to you. 
With a fa la, la, la, la. 


Bat you may travel the seas over with- 
out ever hearing a real sailor sing it. You 
may at times, perhaps, although not ofter, 
hear in the forecastle, a musical tar who 

. . ” 
will render with effect, “‘ Hearts of Oak, 
or “You Gentlemen of England,” or 
“When the stormy winds do blow,” but 
even these are regarded as’long-shore songs. 
More likely are you to hear : 

We be three poor mariners, we be three 
mariners, 
Newly come from the seas, 
While others live at ease. 
Shall we go dance the round, the round, the round, 
Shall we go dance the round, the round, the round? 
And he that is a bully boy, 
Come pledge me on the ground, the ground, the 
ground. 


poor 
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We care not for these martial men 

That do our States disdain ; 

But we care for the merchantmen 
Who do our States maintain. 

To them we dance this round, around, around, 
To them we danc2 this round, around, around, 
And he that is a bully boy, 
Come pledge me on the ground, the ground, the 

ground, 


You may also still hear, sometimes as a 
forecastle song, but more often adapted, 
in time and metre, as a Chanty, a song 
which was popular in Captain Marryat’s 
time : 

Now, farewell to you, ye fine Spanish ladies, 
Now, farewell to you, ye ladies of Spain, 

For we've received orders to sail for Old England, 
And perhaps we may never more see you again. 


We'll range and we'll rove like true British sailors, 
We'll range and we'll rove all on the salt seas, 
Until we strike soundings in the Channel of Eng- 
land, 
From Ushant to Scilly is thirty-five degrees. 


Taece are four more verses given ia “ Poor 
Jack,” and the whole song has been incor- 
porated by Mr. Chappell in his ‘ Music of 
the Olden Time.” 

L’ke the gentlemen who are too busy 
making history to read or write it, Jack is 
too much engaged in composing the real 
poetry of ths Ovean, to concern himself 
with landsmen’s poems of the sea. Yet 
Jack is before ali things musical, and his 
greatest pleasure in life—nex’ to tobacco— 
is in song. 

Bat his songs are peculiarly his own, as 
is also his manner of singing them, and in 
neither will yoa find any resemblance to 
the performances of the elegant young 
gentlemen who “oblige” romantic young 
ladies with so-called sea-ditties in the 
chastened atmosphere of a fashionable 
“goirca musicale.” As a recent writer 
well says: ‘‘Tae songs of the sailor are 
sung to the accompaniment of the thrilling 
shrouds, the booming double-bass of the 
hollow topsails, and the multitudinous 
chorus of ocean,” * 

While the sailors are “‘ making poetry” 
their lives are neither bright nor com- 
fortable; but they are infinitely better 
than they would be without song. It is 
song that puts spirit and ‘ go,” into all 
their work, and it is often said at sea that 
a good “Chanty-man” is equal to an 
extra hand. The chanties, or working 
songs, are the real sea songs of sea life. It 
may be that they are going gradually out 


* Miss Laura Alexandrine Smith, in a work on 
“The Music of the Waters” (Kegan Paul and Co.), 
to which we are much indebted in preparing this 
article. 


of use nowadays, when so much is done 
by steam ; but, wherever the concentrated 
strength of human muscles is needed, even 
on a steamship, there is nothing like a 
chanty for evoking the utmost motive 
power. 

Chanties are of various kinds, adapted 
to the different varieties of work on ship- 
board, and without a chanty a crew is as 
listless as a gang of South Carolina darkies 
without their plantation songs. In truth, 
there is a good deal in common between 
the working songs of sailors and of niggers, 
and it is curious that many of the most 
popular sea-chanties are wholesale adapta- 
tions of plantation airs, and often of the 
words also. 

For quick haulage, working at the sails, 
and so forth, one of the most favourite 
chanties is this : 

We'll haul the bowlin’ so early in the morning. 
(Chorus) We'll haul the bowlin’, the bowlin’ haul, 
Haul on the bowlin’, the fore and maintop bowlin’. 
(Chorus) Haul on the bowlin’, the bowlin’ haul, 
Haul on the bowlin’, the packet she’s a rollin’. 
(Chorus) Haul on the bowlin’, the bowlin’ haul. 


Haul on the bowlin’, the Captain he’s a growlin’. 
(Chorus) Haul on the bowlin’, the bowlin’ haul. 


There is not much poetry in this, you 
will say. Well, there is not ; but there is 
an immense amount of vigorous music 
when ten, or twelve, or twenty strong- 
throated seamen give voice to the hearty 
chorus, and with each recurrence of the 
word “haul,” strain every muscle of the 
body in combined effort. That is where 
the chanty is invaluable—in timing the 
moment for the concentration of force. It 
makes all the difference in the world in 
the working of a ship, and the chanty will 
often be changed several times at some 
special job, until the right one is got, which 
sends the men together like the beat of a 
conductor’s biton in an orchestra. <A good 
chanty-man—that is, the soloist who starts 
the songs, aud gives the time to the chorus 
—is one of the most popular, as well as 
the most useful, men on board a ship. 

The airs to which the chanties are sung 
are pretty much common property—that 
is to say, you will hear them all the world 
over. Miss Smith has scored many of 
them, and musical readers cannot do better 
than consult her pages if they want to test 
the quality of Jack’s music. But the words 
of the chanties vary very much. There is 
a sort of general range of subject for each 
air, while a great amount of iatitude is 
exercised by the chanty-man. In fact, a 
| clever “improvisatore ” who can adapt the 
| lives and the peculiarities of officers and 
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crew to the metre of the chanty he is 
leading, is very much esteemed. Like 
everybody else, Jack enjoys hearing the 
foibles of his fellows humorously hit off, 
and he does not object to being “ dressed ” 
a bit himself in turn. 

Thus, then, the words of achanty may be 
altered according to the ability of the chanty- 
man and the opportunity afforded by the 
incidents and personages of each separate 
voyage. All that is wanted is that hauling 
chanties shall be short and lively; that 
windlass chanties be more measured ; that 
pumping chanties be adapted to the 
monotonous movement of the work, and 
that capstan chanties be in long metre, and 
of a more tender character in general. 
Thus it is, that in the capstan chanties, 
when the men run round and round from 
slow to quick asthe anchor comes “ home,” 
we find usually both more sentiment, and 
more of the semblance of part-songs, 

Here is one capstan chanty : 

To the Liverpool Docks we'll did adieu, 
To Suke, and Sally, and Polly, too ; 
The anchor’s weighed, the sails unfurled, 
We are bound to cross the watery world. 


Hurrah, we’re outward bound! 
Hurrah, we’re outward bound ! 


The first four lines may be either sung 
as a solo, with the last two in chorus, or 
the four lines by divisions of the men, and 
the last two in unison. Of course, for 
‘Liverpool Docks” will be substituted the 
name of any other place from which the 
ship is parting. 

Here is another very favourite outward- 
bound chanty : 

(Solo) The ship went sailing out over the bar. 

(Chorus) O Rio! O Rio! 

(Solo) They pointed her nose for the Southern Star. 

(Chorus) And we’re bound for the Rio Grande. 

(Together) Then away, love, away, away down Rio. 
Then fare you well, my pretty young girl, 
We're bound for the Rio Grande. 


(Solo) Oh, were you ever in Rio Grande ? 
(Chorus) Aw: uy, you Rio. 
(Solo) Ob, were you ev ver in Rio Grande? 
(Chorus) We're bound to the Rio Grande. 
Away, you Rio; away, you Rio. 
Fare you well, my pretty young girl, 
I am bound to the Rio Grande. 


As capstan work is long, we may take 
this as only the beginning of the song, the 
rest of which will depend on the chanty- 
man’s ability to weave in some narrative. 
Failing that, the words of the old song, 
. Where are you going to,my pretty maid ?” 
will be utilised, each line being sung twice 
by the soloist, followed by the Rio Grande 
chorus. The effect is curious, but very 
pleasing. 


; And it soon will blow us 





Another capstan song is sacred to the 
memory of a certain mythical being called 
“Old Stormy ” or “ Old Storm Along”: 


(Solo) Old Stormy he is dead and gone. 
(Chorus) To me, way, hay, storm along John. 
(Solo) Old Stormy he is dead and gone. 
(Chorus) Ah come along, get along, storm along 
John. 
(Solo) Old Stormy he was a bully old man. 
(Chorus) To me, way, you storm along. 
(Solo) Old Stormy he was a bully old man. 
(Chorus) Way, hay, storm along John. 


There are several variants of this chanty, 
and one of the versions gives to the soloist 
these curious words : 


When Stormy died I dug his grave, 

I dug his grave with a silver spade, 

I hove him up with an iron crane, 

And lowered him down with a golden chain, 
Old Storm Along is dead and gone. 


One of the most beautiful in a musical 
sense of all the chanties, is that known as 
“ Lowlands Low.” The words are nothing, 
and, as usual, many versions are used ; but 
the air is singularly wild and mournful, 
and is an immense favourite with Jack, 
It generally begins somewhat like this : 


(Solo) I dreamt a dream the other night. 
(Chorus) Lowlands, lowlands, hurrah, my John. 

(Solo) I dreamt I saw my own true love. 
(Chorus) My Lowlands, aray. 


The most sentimental and also the most 
poetical of all the capstan chanties, is 
** Home, Dearie, Home ”: 


Solo. 
Oh, Amble is a fine town, with ships in the bay, 
And I wish with my heart I was only there to-day ; 
I wish with my heart I was far away from here, 
A-sitting in my parlour and talking to my dear, 
Chorus. 
And it’s home, dearie, home, oh, it’s home I want 
to be, 
My topsails are hoisted and I must out to sea. 
For the oak, and the ash, and the bonny birchen 
tree, 

They’re all a-growin’ green in the North countree. 
Oh, it’s home, dearie, home, it’s home I want to be. 
Solo. 

Oh, there’s a wind that blows, and it’s blowing from 
the west, 

And of all the winds that blow, ’tis the one I like 
the best ; 

For it blows at our backs, and it shakes the pennon 
free, 

home to the North 

countree. 

(Chorus as before.) 


The next verse refers to the supposed 
arrival of a little stranger : 

Solo. 
And if it be a lass, she shall wear a golden ring 3 


And if it be a lad, he shall live to serve his King ; 
With his buckles, and his boots, and his little jacket 


ue, 
He shall walk the quarter-deck as his Daddy used 
to do. 


(Chorus as before.) 
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Hauling chanties are much quicker and 
jollier. The following is sung in chorus, 
with a concentrated pull at every recur- 
rence of the word “ handy”: 


Oh, shake her up and away we'll go, 
So handy, my girls, so handy ; 

Up aloft from down below, 
So handy, my girls, so handy. 


One of the most popular of the quick- 
time chanties, and always most effectual in 
getting good work out of the men, is the 
tuneful but rather senseless one known as 
* Blow the Man Down”: 


Solo. 


Tibby, heigh ho, blow the man down ; 
My stay on the old English shore won’t be long, 
‘Then give me some time to blow the man down. 


Chorus. 
Then we'll blow the man up, and we'll blow the 
man down, 
Tibby, heigh ho, blow the man down ; 
So we'll blow the man up, and we’ll blow the man 
down, 
Then give me some time to blow the man down. 


Another favourite, although mournful 
in its melody, is ‘‘ Reuber Ranzo,” another 
mythical being of the sea: 


(Solo) 
(Chorus) 
(Solo) 
(Chorus) 
(Solo) 
(Chorus) 
(Solo) 
(Chorus) 
(Solo) 
(Chorus) 
(Solo) 
(Chorus) 


Pity Reuben Ranzo. 

tanzo, boys, a Ranzo. 
Oh, pity Reuben Ranzo. 
Ranzo, boys, a Ranzo. 
Reuben was no sailor. 
Ranzo, boys, a Ranzo. 

3y trade he was a tailor, 
Ranzo, doys, a Ranzo. 

He went to school on Monday. 
Ranzo, boys, a Ranzo. 
Learnt to read on Tuesday. 
Ranzo, boys, a Ranzo. 


And so on, to a most inordinate length, 
poor Ranzo evidently having been a most 
unfortunate individual until he shipped 
with a good captain, to whose daughter 
Reuben becomes happily wedded ; and 


Thus ends my little ditty. 
Ranzo, boys, a Ranzo. 


(Chorus) 
A hauling chanty to the same tune as 
“Blow the Man Down,” runs in this 
fashion : 
Solo. 
There once was a family living on a hill, 
And if they’re not dead, they’re living there still. 
Chorus. 
Up, up, my boys, up a hill, 
Up, up, my boys, up a hill. 


As a pumping song this is often sung to 
the tune of “* Paddle Your Own Canoe ”: 


(Solo) Your money, young man, is no object to me. 
(Chorus) Pay me the money down. 
(Solo) Half-a-crown’s no great demand. 
(Chorus) Pay me the money down. 
(Altogether) Money down, money down, 
Pay me the money down. 





This is another lively pump chanty : 


(Chorus) Run, let the bull chimes run, 
We will rnn—— 
(Solo) Away to America. 
(Chorus) Way aha! way aha! 
Vay aha! way aha! 
(Chorus) We'll pump her dry and get our grog. 
(Solo) Run, let the bull chimes run. 
(Chorus) We'll pump her dry and away we'll go. 
(Solo) Away to America. 


As a specimen of a windlass song we 
append the following, but are unable to 
afford any explanation of its singular 
refrain : 

(Solo) Oh, Boney was a war-ri-or. 

(Chorus) Ah, hi-lon day. 


) 
) 
(Solo) Oh, sigh her up, my yaller girls. 
(Chorus) A-hi, hi-lon day. 


‘‘ Boney ” often appears in the sea-songs, 
as does also “Johnnie Franswaw,” by 
whom we may understand the French 
sailor generally. Here, for instance, is 
how Boney or Bonny figures in a hauling 
chanty. To save repetition we may only 
mention that the chorus is repeated after 
every line : 

Oh, Bonny was a warrior. 
(Chorus) Way, hay, ha! 

Oh, Bonny was no Frenchman. 

Bonny beat the Rooshins, 

The Prooshins, and the Osstrians 

At the Battle of Marengo, 

Bonny went to Moscow, 

Moscow was a-fire, 

Bonny lost his army there, 

Bonny retreated back again. 

Bonny went to Elba, 

And soon he did come back again. 

Bonny fought at Waterloo, 

There he got his overthrow. 

Bonny went a-cruising 

In the Channel of Old England. 

Bonny was taken prisoner. 

On board the “ Bella-Ruftian,” 

3onny was sent to Saint Helena 
And never will come back again. 
Way, hay, ha! 


It is impossible to convey the gusto with 
which this historical, if not poetical, ditty, 
is sung and chorused, Bonaparte, indeed, 
with all his faults, has been a perfect god- 
send to successive generations of poets, 
singers, and preachers of all sorts. 

The above is a hauling chant, as is also 
the following : 


(Solo) Oh, once I had a nigger girl. 


(Chorus) Away, haul away, haul away, Joe. 
(Solo) And she was fat and lazy. 

(Shorus) Away, haul away, haul away, Joe. 

The soloist then goes on in succession 
to enumerate all his various loves, not in 
the most flattering terms, but with a pro- 
voking jollity, and sends all the power of 
the men into the 


Away, haul away, haul away, Joe. 
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A favourite windlass song has evidently 
come from the American plantations : 


Sally Brown was a bright mulatto. 

Hurrah, you rollin’ river. 

For seven long years I courted Sally. 

Hurrah, you rollin’ river. 

I courted Sally down in yon valley. 

Ah, ha! I’m bound away on the wild 
Missouri. 


The following is a very popular home- 
ward-bound song, sometimes used as a 
capstan chant : 

At Katherine's Dock I bade adieu 
To Poll, and Bet, and lovely Sue; 
The anchor’s weighed, the sails unfurled, 


We're bound to plough the watery world. 
Don't you see we're outward bound? 


(Solo) 
(Chorus) 
(Solo) 
(Chorus) 
(Solo) 
(Chorus) 


But when we come back to Katherine’s Docks, 

‘The pretty girls they come in flocks : 

And Bet to Poll and Sue will say : 

‘*Oh, here comes Jack with his three years’ pay !” 
Don’t you see we're aeneepey bound ? 

‘Then we all set off to the ‘‘ Dog and Bell 

Where the best of liquor they always sell ; : 

In comes old Archy, with a smile, 

Saying, ‘‘ Drink, my lads, it’s worth your while.” 
Don’t you see we're homeward bound ? 


We need not moralise on these verses as 
only too faithfully embodying poor Jack’s 
ideas of enjoyment after a long voyage. 
ile has his faults, poor fellow, but we have 
seen that he can be tender and true, even 
in his songs, when far away from England, 
home, and beauty. Here is one of his 
favourite forecastle choruses: 

O, the rose it is red and the violet is blue, 

And my heart, love, beats steady and constant to 
Tien let it be early, late, or soon, 

I will enjoy my rose in June. 

Bat here is another equally popular : 

7 we'll drink and be jolly, and drown melan- 
Ourapine to cherish, our hopes, and our lives, 
And we'll pay all our debts with a flying topsail, 
And so bid adieu to our sweethearts and wives. 

Perhaps, on the whole, both are more 
typical of the true Jack than the chorus to 
the well-known song which, although some- 
times sung at sea, is more often heard 
ashore : 


For the raging seas did roar, 

And the stormy winds did blow, 

While we jolly sailor boys were up into the top, 

And the land lubbers lying down below, below, 
below, 

And the land lubbers lying down below. 


The language of the sea is a polyglot | 


one, and it may be of interest here to 
aote a short Norwegian chanty, the chorus 
of which is in English : 

Og Keiseren sad paasit N 


(Chorus) Good- bye, fare you well; 
you well, 


Hans hoirdéde kjole den klarham saa goot, 


Vi-je Stot 





good-bye, fare | 


The Norwegian words may be thus 
translated : 

And the Kaiser he sat in his castle so high, 
His crimson jersey suits him so well. 

Finally, as a curiosity, we give the fol- 
lowing, said to be a great favourite among 
the sailors of the South of France: 

II ctait un petit navire, 
Il était un petit navire, 


Qui n’avait jamais navigue, 
Qui n’avait jamais navigueé, 


Au bout de cing 4 six semaines, 
Les vivres vinrent i manquer. 


On fit tirer la courte paille, _ 
Pour savoir qui serait mange. 
Le sort tomba sur le plus jeune ; 
En sauce blanche il fut mange. 
I! monta sur le mat de hune, 
Et vit la mer de tous coteés : 
**O Sainte Vierge, O ma patronne, 
Préservez-moi de ce danger.” 
Here the song ends, but let us submit a 
literal translation : 


There was once a little ship, 
There was once a little ship, 
Which never, never sailed, 
Which never, never sailed. 

At the end of five or six weeks, 
Provisions began to fail. 


They drew lots with bits of straw, 
To know which of them should be 


The lot fell on the youngest, 
In white sauce he must be eaten. 


He climbed up to the top of the topmast, 
And saw the sea on every side. 


‘*Oh, holy Virgin ! guardian Saint, 
Preserve me from this danger,” 
This is plainly a French version of 

*“ Little Billee” and the last split-pea and 
the “Catekis” ; but the question naturally 
arises, did Thackeray get the idea of his 
famous song in France, or, have the French 
sailors nationalised one half of Thackeray’s 
ditty ? The subject is an interesting one 
for those who are always on the outlook 
for marks of plagiarism in every writer. 


eaten. 


And here we must leave the subject of || 


sea-songs and chanties ; not that the sub- 
ject is by any means exhausted, but that 
the space allotted will not allow us to 
present any more of those interesting, 
although often almost unintelligible, illus- 
trations of the real life of the British sailor. 


THE TROTH OF ODIN. 
Br C. GRANT FURLEY. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER XIL 
Very few words passed batween Thora 


| and Gaspard after the latter came in; both 


(Chorus) Hurrah, my boys, we're homeward bound, | 


were heart-sick and miserable. Gaspard 
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would fain have said something to comfort 
the girl, but he could think of nothing 
that would not wound more than heal; 
while she, in turn, longing for a word 
to show her that he did not wholly repent 
burdening his life with her, could not ask 
for it, could not even by any sign show 
that she would receive it. And yet her 
soul craved for so little—only for this : 

“You have not been wholly a vexation 
and trouble to me; there has been some 
compensation.” 

But this testimony, which all but the 
worst of wives may win, was not given to 
her, and so she sat, more and more desolate 
| as the minutes passed, more and more 
|| convinced that Gaspard wished her dead 
or gona from him in any way. And mean- 
while Gaspard was saying to himself : 

“Tf only I could think she cared for me, 
| and that my love was some atonement 
to her for all I have cost her, life would 
|| be endurable still.” 

‘| He went to his work next day, still 


|| burdened with the same hopeless dis- 
content, and now, by reaction from the 
| mood of strained loyalty of the night 
|| before, he thought with distaste of Thora’s 
‘| gloomy face—that face which, growing 
‘| ever more listless and sullen, was all he 


|| had to look forward to throughout the 
years to come. 

He did not guess how Thora’s gaze fol- 
lowed him as he went down the street. 
He would not have credited the hopeless 
longing in her eyes. 

When he had gone quite out of sight, 
she bestirred herself, and set her house in 
| order, trying to set out its poor furnishings 
| to the best advantage. She put a great 
lump of coal on the kitchen fire, and built 
it up so that it would smoulder for long 

hours without going out. She set the 
|| table for his evening meal, and put the 
|| coffee-pot, with the tin of coffee and the 
|| measuring spoon, on a side table near the 
| fire, so that he might find all things ready 
| for him when he came home. Then she 
| went out and bought some flowers—and 
'| flowers are dear, even in summer, in that 
|| bleak northern town. She placed them in a 
| glass in the middle of the table, and lean- 
ing against it she put a letter which she 
had written to her husband. It contained 
|| only a few words, in her doubtful French : 
| “I have gone away because you will be 
| happier without me. If I had known how 
|| much injury I was to do you I wou'd never 

have left Stromness. 
“THORA SWEYNSON,” 





This done, she dressed herself in the 
plainest of all her cheap, plain gowns, and 
left the house which, after a fashion, had 
been her home. For a moment she stood 
on the doorstep, picturing how Gaspard 
would look that evening when he came 
home and found the house silent and 
empty. She saw his puzzled, irritated air ; 
then her mind fixed upon him in the act 
of opening her letter, and reading it with 
a first aspect of surprise and anger, settling 
down into a permanent expression of relief. 
This last thought—pure fancy as it was— 
stung her, and she hurried away. 

She went to the Masons’ house first, 
and asked for the French lady who was 
staying there. Mademoiselle Meudon was 
at home; but the maid who answered the 
door looked as if she doubted whether 
she would see this tall young woman with 
the long straight gown and plain small 
bonnet, “like a Salvation Army or a hos- 
pital nurse,” thought the damsel. 

Thora saw the hesitation, and knew she 
could end it. 

“Say that I am Madame Gaspard 
Harache,” she said, not without a bitter 
sense of the ludicrousness of using the 
name she had no right to bear, to win 
admission to the presence of the woman 
who was withheld from gaining it only by 
her existence. But it was a pitiful joke, 
and whatever false triumph it contained 
she was about to throw away. 

Sophie soon appeared, with a troubled 
look on her smooth face. She was afraid 
Thora had come to make a “ scene.” 

‘Why did you come here? You have no 
right. What do you want?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

Thora smiled. She saw what Sophie’s 
fear was, and with all the energy of her 
frankly rebellious nature she despised the 
woman who, having it in her to sin, and 
scheme, and lie without remorse or pity, 
could be anxious lest any breath of scandal 
should hurt the delicate skin of her re- 
putation. Thora was weak and selfish in 
many things, but she never wilfully did a 
thing she dreaded others knowing. 

“Do not be afraid,” she said, con- 
temptuously. ‘I have come to ask from 
you just what you will most readily give 
me—money.” 

“ Money !” 

“Yes. Not much. I do not want to 
touch a farthing of yours that I can help. 
If I could by any possibility call five 
pounds my own, I would not ask you, but 
I have not a penny. The few shillings I 
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had in my purse this morning were 
Gaspard’s, and I have left them behind, 
because I will not cost him more than I 
have done.” 

“What do you mean? 
seek help from me? 
thought d 

“You would have thought I would 
not come to you, of all people in the 
world? You are right in a fashion; but I 
am playing your game, and you are the 
fitting person to furnish me with the 
means to carry it on. I am not the wife 
of Gaspard Harache ; you told me so, I 
took him to task last night, and made him 
admit the truth. Well, I have not failen 
so low as to live with any man, conscious 
that I am not his wife. Remember, 
I do not blame Gaspard. He meant no 
wrong to me, he says he will never 
desert me, and he would keep his word. 
If I had not known the truth we might 
have gone on well enough, after a fashion ; 
he would nover have enlightened me, 
Bat that has nothing to do with the 
question. I do know, thanks to you who 
want to marry him. Well, win him if you 
can. The first step to that eud is to get 
rid of me, and for that purpose I come to 
ask you for money enough to carry me to 
my old home. I do not knew how much 
it will cost—not more than five pounds, I 
should think. I want it only to pay the 
cost of the journey ; I would not eat food 
bought with money of yours. If you 
grudge it to me, I can do without it. 
There’s another way for mo to leave 
Gaspard free—a way that is always open 
to those who are beyond both hope and 
fear; but you can judge for yourself if my 
taking it would profit you. To me it 
matters little; but if I threw myself into 
the sea, or did anything of that sort, it 
would leave Gaspard remorseful, and I do 
not want that. I may kill myself when I 
get to Stromness, but he won’t know of it. 
If I only leave him he will think—ah, 
never mind what !—but it will not grieve 
him much. And, therefore, it will answer 
your purpose better. Now do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Sophie. She 
had been struck dumb by Thora’s 
arguments, uttered quickly, but in a voice 
of the calmest tone, as if she was deal- 
ing with some unimportant, impersonal 
question. Poor Thora was not consciously 
cynical, but she stated the facts of her 
position and intentions in the way which 
seemed to her most within the compre- 


Why do you 
I should have 








hension of the woman she addressed. But 
even Sophie was frightened for a moment 
at what she was doing, when Thora ex- 
plained the reasons for and against suicide. 
Only for a moment, however. After all, 
Thora did not mean to kill herself; and 
she would be a fool to refuse the oppor- 
tunity of winning the man she desired, just 
for a weak hesitation about sacrificing 
another woman. After all, she thought, 
she had done all she could to make Thora 
miserable ; there was no good in drawing 
back now. She hurried upstairs and 
brought back all the money she had with 
her. 

“ Take it all,” she said ; ‘you will need 
it, I am sure.” 

Sophie spoke tenderly, sympathetically, 
feeling indeed a gonuine pity for this poor, 
deceived girl, whose eyes she had been the 
means of opening to her false position, 
but not swerving from her intentions for 
all that. 

“T will take five pounds,” said Thora, 
“That is as much as I shall need. If 
there is any left after I get to Stromness, 
I will send it back to you. There’s no 
need for you to adopt a strain of charity ; 
you are serving yourself, not me.” 

She took the money she wanted, and 
went away, walking firmly and calmly 
towards the railway-station. It was 
Sophie who was so unnerved that she had 
to sit down in the hall for a few minutes, 
till her heart should recover its steady 
beating, now lost to an unusual degree. 
That steady pulsation seemed unwilling to 
come back; ten minutes after Thora had 
gone, Sophie was still sitting there as flushed 
and breathless as ever. Eleanor Mason, 
whom she had left upstairs when she heard 
that Thora wanted her, came down at last 
to look for her, wondering what detained 
her so long. Sophie could struggle in face 
of difficulty ; triumph unnerved her. But 
when she saw Miss Mason’s face, growing 
anxious as she came towards her, sho felt 
the necessity of taking up her réle; and, 
with the necessity, regained the power of 
doing so—very woman in this, at least, 
that she could postpone the inevitable 
emotional reaction till the time for action 
was wholly past. 

* Are you ill, Sophie?” asked Eleanor. 

* No, not ill, chérie ; ouly a little tired 
and saddened,” said the French girl. 

‘‘Saddened! Why, what has 
pened ?” 

“Ah! you did not hear who my visitor 
was,” 


hap- 
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“ No,” 

“Tt was Gaspard Harache’s wife.” 

“ What !” 

“Yes. You know I visited her yester- 
day. I said nothing about her when I 
came home, because the visit had made my 
heart ache. She—she is a_ beautiful 
woman; that is all one can say for her. 
I suppose men find more satisfaction in 
beauty than we do—at least, I hope so, for 
poor Gaspard can have no other compen- 
sation for all he has lost for her sake than 
what he gets by looking at her. She is 
cold, harsh, uneducated ; even I, who am 
not of her country, could see that. But 
that was all I saw yesterday, and I would 
not speak of that to you. But to-day she 
came here and spoke ill of Gaspard— 
abused him for having married her and 
brought her to poverty. It seems that 
they are terribly poor.” 

“T don’t know about that. Your friend 
Gaspard has twenty-five shillings a week. 
Indeed, I’m not sure that papa hasn’t 
raised his wages to thirty. He spoke of 
doing so.” 

“Ah! even then it is not an enormous 
sum, Still, they need not starve if 
Madame Gaspard were careful. Probably 
she is not. At least, she came here to- 
day to borrow money from me.” 

This was Sophie’s ingenious version of 
poor Thora’s request. 

Eleanor looked shocked. There was 
something repulsive in the idea of a woman 
who on so slight acquaintance came to ask 
money from a friend of her husband’s, even 
supposing — and naturally Miss Mason 
did not give Thora tho benefit of the 
doubt—even supposing she did not know 
this friend to have been his destined wife, a 
chosen candidate for the place she had won. 

“The horrid creature! You didn’t give 
her any, I hope?” ejaculated Miss Mason. 

“Oh, yes! I did. I gave her five 
pounds, I suppose you think me foolish, 
but I could not refuse to give the money ; 
it may purchase some luxury for Gaspard. 
My poor friend! He was not accustomed 
to live on twenty-five shillings a week.” 

“My dear Sophie, it’s evident you’re a 
foreigner. A woman like that! Why, it’s 
more than probable that she gets drunk, 
and that’s how they are so poor. She'll 
just waste this.” 

“Do you think so? How terrible!” 
cried Sophie, with an aspect of distress, 
“ Poor Gaspard, poor Gaspard! Will you 
think me very wicked, Eleanor, if I tell 
you that all this draws me more to Gaspard 





than any prosperity of his could have done ? 
To know that he is poor and unhappy 
makes me—yes, I will venture to say it— 
makes me love him !” 

Honest, dull-witted Eleanor clasped her 
friend in her arms. “ I suppose it is wrong,” 
she said, “but, considering everything— 
and I know you don’t mean anything wicked 
—I understand how you feel so, Poor 
Sophie, poor darling ! ” 

Sophie accepted the embrace gratefully, 
and, being in a rather hysterical con- 
dition, even shed a few tears. But she 
pulled herself together soon, and kissed 
her friend with a gratitude which was not 
wholly false. Sophie always liked the 
people whom she deceived, and liked them 
the better the more easily she deceived 
them. We all like the people who make 
easier our path in life. 

Sophie soon dried her eyes, and managed 
to look herself again. 

‘What a trouble I am to you!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Now I will go out for a 
little—there is such a delightfal freedom 
in being able to go out by oneself! If you 
will not be very angry I will go to the 
dockyard and see Gaspard. I should like 
to find out if it is not possible to bring 
about a reconciliation between him and his 
mother. Poor Gaspard, if I could only 
help him !” 

She was rather afraid that Eleanor 
would disapprove of her going again to 
see Gaspard; but, though the English 
girl’s instincts went against such a step, 
she was young enough to be carried off by 
the romance of Sophie’s hopeless and self- 
sacrificing love. And it is very difficult 
to express disapproval of the conduct 
of a guest. So Miss Mason made no 
opposition. 

Gaspard was working on the deck of a 
sloop that was nearly finished. So near 
completion was it that some men were 
engaged in taking away a great number of 
the props that held it in place in the dock, 
to facilitate its being launched on the fol- 
lowing day. 

* Take care not to take away too many,” 
Gaspard had warned the workmen, “or the 
vessel may fall over on its side.” 

As, however, the supervision of this 
work did not happen to be (aspard’s 
special duty, the men conscientiously did 
not heed his advice. 

His face lightened when he saw Sophie 
coming ; then flushed with a dull red, and 
grew gloomier than before. The girl came 
up to him without speaking, and let her 
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hand lie in his for a long time. As a 
matter of fact, she had no words ready ; 
and, moreover, she felt that in coming to 
Gaspard to-day she was taking a dangerous 
step. On the other hand, she wished her 
image to be not far distant from Gaspard’s 
mind when first he learned of his wife’s 
desertion. She told herself, too, that she 
was attempting a less dangerous feat to-day 
than yesterday, when her attempt to 
conquer Thora might have ended in the 
latter being unabashed, and giving Gaspard 
such an account of her doings as would 
have made him hate her for ever. Never- 
theless she felt, unreasonably enough, that 
it was harder to face the man she loved 
than the woman she hated. 

“You are very good, Sophie,” said 
Gaspard at last, letting her hand fall from 
his clasp—“ very good to come and see me 
in my exile.” 

“ Ah, Gaspard, am I good? Am I not 
the opposite of good to bring to your mind 
recollections which must make your exile | 
harder to bear? Would it not be better | 
for you to forget that there is such a place | 
as le Havre, that you have a mother and | 
friends who love you?” | 

“Do they—does my mother, at least— 
love me? I sometimes doubt her love.” | 

“You wrong her. If you saw her now, | 
saw how she has aged since you left, you 
would not doubt her affection for you, nor 
the pain your going away has caused her. 
Gaspard, will you not come back }” 

“My mother would not do the thing 
that would have prevented my going away 
—the thing that would make my coming 
back possible.” 

“ And that thing, Gaspard—what is it 3 
Will you not tell me ?” 

“Tt is useless, Sophie; you cannot 
understand ; I cannot explain.” 

“So! She has told him nothing about 
my visit. Thatis good. My way is easy,” 
she said to herself. 

“You think me stupid,” she exclaimed 
aloud. ‘ Perhaps I am, I never professed 
to be clever. Yet for your sake, Gaspard, 
I think I could understand many things 
that would otherwise be beyond me, Or if 
I cannot—— Gaspard, give me a message to | 
your mother, something that I may repeat | 
even without understanding. She does not | 
know where you are. You seemed so | 
determined to cut yourself off from us all, | 
that I did not feel free to tell her where | 
you had gone. But now will you not let | 











me say that I have found you, and that you 
will return, if—if what ?” 

“Tf she will receive Thora Sweynson as 
my wife,” said Gaspard, thus accepting 
Sophie’s intervention. 

Sophie repeated the words, not wholly 
able to exclude from them the bitterness 
they bore for her. Then with a sudden 
outburst of jealousy she exclaimed: ‘‘ You 
love her so much, then, that everything— 
mother, friends, country, wealth—is well 
lost for her sake ?” 

‘My honour binds me to her,” he 
answered, speaking almost sullenly, for 
Sophie’s words reiterated a question he 
had often asked himself. 

As he spoke the sloop rocked a little, 
and remained poised slightly on one side. 

“They have taken away too many of 
the props,” exclaimed Gaspard, quickly. 
“ Come, Sophie, let us get away.” 

He took her hand to lead her towards 
the plank that went from the deck of the 
vessel to the side of the dock; but she did 
not think there was danger in so slight 
a movement, and hung back. Her chance 
of winning Gaspard was the one thing of 
importance to her then. 

“It is honour that binds you, then, 
not love?” she said. ‘But if in honour 
you could feel yourself free—what then 4” 

He was still drawing her towards the side, 
but he turned to answer her question, and 
turning read her secret in her eyes. With 
the knowledge came the conviction that 
Thora’s despair of the night before had 
some connection with Sophie and the 
question she now asked. She, too, was in 
the conspiracy to lead him to dishonour. 
He had loved her till now, but always as 
an angel, pure, and gentle, and innocent ; 
never as a faulty woman whom he could 


'care for, faults and alJ, never even as he 


had loved poor beautiful, passionate, im- 
perfect Thora. And seeing her as she was, 
no pure-souled saint, but a woman who 
would lead him into sin to gratify herself, 
his love vanished in an instant, lost in horror. 

He loosened his grasp of her, and stopped 
for a moment to answer her. ‘ Under- 
stand that I have taken Thora Sweynson 
to be my wife in the sight of God, and in 
happiness or misery, good or evi), I will be 
true to her as long as [ live,” 

He had scarcely finished the words when 
the sloop fell over on one side with a great 
crash, and the two were thrown violently 
against the wall of the dock. 
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